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Refer to File. 



In view of the great interest taken at the present time in 
the welfare of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, we take unusual 
pleasure in giving our unreserved endorsement to the publishing 
of a history of the :building of the road &nd.dts operation. 

The stirring events of the past twenty-^flve years attendant 
on the carrying out. of this project for a line to the South c 
make a history that reads like a romance. 

The enthusiasm with which the city received the idea of 
building the road, the intense opposition that afterward devel- 
oped to ^oppose it, the courage and tenacity with which the trus- 
tees and their friends pushed the road to completion, include 
within themselves the* history of one of the greatest movements 
ever inaugurated byian American city for the protection and de- 
velopment of its commercial interests. . . 

The publication is in able hands. It will be handsomely 
illustrated, authentic and comprehensive. Those portions of the 
book touching on finance and the relations of the road to the 
city will be compiled by Hon . H. P. Boyden,' Ex-Auditor of the 
city., and the engineering features of ..the work by Col, George B. 
Nicholson, Chief Engineer of The C. N. 0. & T. P. Ry. 
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The Book: Its Sponsors and Purpose; 
With a word, also, to the Subscribers as to 
Their representation and illustrations. 



TKis booK is compiled under the authority and 
with the assent and assistance of the pres- 
ent lessee of the Cincinnati Southern Road. 
It bears, therefore, virtuall?^ an official stamp. 

The graphic story of Cincinnati's tremen- 
dous undertaking in building a road into 
the South is told in the text that follows, 
and in the pictures illustrating the scener}-, 
the historic associations and engineering feat- 
ures of one of the finest railwa)- properties 
in the United States. 
It is not a book of write-ups. Reference is made incident- 
all v in the text to the commerce, manufactures and progress, 
banks, transportation facilities and schools in the cities along 
the line of the road ; but no editorial recognition is afforded sub- 
scribers to the book bej'ond the explanatory titles under their cuts. 
A fac-siinile of the authorization for the book faces this 
page. 




Ilu'strated and Printki) at 




The Ink Used on this pihucation 
is furnished by 

The Aui.t & Wiborg Company, 

Manufacturers of Fine.st Printing Inks, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



INTRODUCTORY 



IN all the history of American municipal affairs, there is found 
no instance in which civic activity has come to the rescue of 
the commerce of the communit)- in a way that will in any sense 
compare with the enterprise which led Cincinnati to begin, in 1869, 
the building of the Cincinnati Southern Railway. 

As a study of economics, the experiment has drawn the atten- 
tion of scholars; as a practical matter of business, it has preserved 
the continued growth and prosperity of one of America's fairest cities; 
as a financial investment, it now bids fair to bring to the city 
generous returns upon the amount involved. 

Man}' of those public-spirited citizens, whose best energies were 
devoted to this enterprise, have passed away and the time is here 
when it would appear that the annals of the road should be written 
and preserved. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A Prophecy and An Empire. 
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HEN Peter Saulsbury, t)ie peer of Boone and 

Kenton and Shelby, first took the Long Trail 

through the mountains of Tennessee and the open 

glades of Kentucky, he said to his companion, old Ephraim 

Norris, scout and Indian fighter by profession, "Eph, we shan't 

live to see it, I reckon, but our gran'children '11 be ridin' np 

'n down these here valleys in spring wagons. An' the nigh- 

est Injnn '11 be in — fiot Paradise! " Before the old hunters 

died and went each to his appointed place, as we all must, 

they spent some years in exploring the territory south of 

the Ohio River. Scores of times they were in peril of their 

lives. More than once they took refnge in Boone's Cave, 

still shown to tourists on the Kentucky River bluffs. Finally 

they made peace with their savage neighbors through their 

i! uji rosiine piaes- Tcscue of Chief Ncli-quit-se's little soH, who, wauderiug from 

the parental wigwam, was mired in one of the shaking sloughs found along the river. 

They took the little fellow within reach of home, and old Neh-quit-se vowed that while 

grass should grow and water flow, never again would he lift weapon against the pale 
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face, save in self defense. In token whereof he sent runners up and down the trails 
to say that the two white trappers had become Neh-quit-se's blood brothers and were 

not to be molested. 

Thereafter, the hunters' ex- 
peditions were made with less 
need of vigilance, and once tliey 
went with their red brother to 
the Great Council, which con- 
vened in tlic countrj- of the 
Mianiis, where they met all 
the noted chiefs of the day at 
tlie Council Grounds, on the 
( )hio, opposite the mouth of 
the Licking. 
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Tills was the last important conference ever 
ickl on the .site of Cincinnati. The river was 
lull of caiioL-s and " squaw boats " — dugouts these, 
and held in contempt hv warriors. P'roui Ohio 
and Indiana representatives of the tribes came — 
up the Babahatchie, the "Bubbling Water," now 
called the Emory, and down the south fork of the 
Cumberland they gathered to the tryst. Then it 
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was that the Indians decided to give up their lands, forsake the graves of their fathers 

and seek new homes, far from the encroachments of the pale faces. In truth it was 

time for the savage to go. Cabins were multiplying along the river and clearings were 

being made by settlers from North Carolina, 

Pennsylvania and the New England States. At 

Losantiville the first log cabin was built in 1787 

or 1788, and in 1803, only fifteen years later, ^^^^^^^HRV9^^^ -~' -^ 
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the Slate of Ohio was admitted to the Union. 
This was largely due to the rapid growth made by 
Cincinnati, which in 1802 was incorporated as a 
town, having then a population exceeding 2,500. 
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POINT LOOKOUT. LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 

Cincinnati was then and is now a 
trading town, though that is not by 
any means her sole claim to emi- 
nence among cities. \'ery early in 
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her career — in iSi6, in fact — she prepared herself for further commerce with the South 
than she had been able to achieve with sailboats and barges, by building a steamboat. 
This was not bad for a frontier town only nine years after Fulton took the Clt'nnonl on 
her trial trip on the Hudson. 

Once started, the river trade grew enor- -, ' 

mously. Vicksburg and Memphis and New ^ \\ 

Orleans were brought near, and became 
distributing points for Cincinnati products. 




Boats from Pittsburg, laden «'ith Eastern 
and imported goods, tied up at the Public 
Landing and their contents were shifted into 
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the Ohio River steamers with- 
out being first warehoused, 
thus saving two handlings. 
They went down stream laden 
with boots and shoes, fine 
dress goods and muslin for the 
planters' wives and daughters ; 
umbrellas and canes, hats and 
clothing for the men ; jewelry, 
combs, fans, brushes, laces, 
gloves, and all the parapher- 
nalia of fashionable toilet ; 
calico, linsey-woolsey, manu- 
factured tobacco, whiske}', fur- 
niture, carriages; the coarsest 
of horsehide brogans, the 
stoutest of jeans to clothe the 
slaves on the plantations and 
the luxuries of life in general 
for the owners. The return 
trips found the boats carrying 
rice and rice straw, sugar, cot- 
ton, semi-tropical fruits and 
tobacco. 

Many substantial fortunes 
were founded by this trade^ 
and the high standing of many 





prominent business houses in 
Cincinnati dates back to the 
days when the ancestors of 
the firms as at present con- 
stituted made their quarterly 
and half-yearly trips down 
the river. 

There was little change 
in the character of the cargoes 
until after the war. When 
the ex-slaves began to handle 
money and to know the joy 
of getting rid of it, the local 
trade of the section changed. 
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Little stores started up at ever}' cross 
road, and where a village had owned 
one, it now boasted two or three. 
With this new factor to consider, the 
makeup of the goods changed con- 
siderably. Drummers who had begun 





to go forth in all the land showed calico with 
more colors, even if less calculated to resist wear. 
Many knickknacks, gaud\- handkerchiefs, allur- 
ing ribbons, artificial flowers for millinery, took 
the place of more substantial goods. At the 
same time the salted and smoked meat trade, not 
hitherto brisk, began to pick up and the sale 
of flour for a little time doubled. "Plantation 
supplies," as outfits for the use of slaves were 
called, were no longer called for, but more agri- 
cultural implements were bought with the money 
the;- had formerly cost. And while some plant- 
ers suffered financial ruin, many, after they 
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recovered from the first shock and adjusted themselves 
to the new order of things, felt an actual relief that 
their responsibilities were so greatly lessened. They 
began to farm instead of riding around their planta- 
tions, and the tide of prosperity that had ebbed, flowed 
once more. Mines were opened, furnaces went in 
blast, factories were operated and the scars of war began 
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to be covered up, having healed 
over. Again, then, the rivers are 
full of steamers, even as they 
were before the war, and in ad- 
dition, the long freight trains roll up and down the road, carrying everything, from the 
seed that goes into the ground and the raw material as it goes to the factory, to the 
finished product, boxed ready for the consumer. Every day in the j'ear hundreds of cars 
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pull over the city's road, and the Long Trail that rustled under the Indian's stealthy 
tread, and felt the tread of the white man's moccasined feet, resounds to the rush and roar 
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of the great compound locomotives, running swiftly and safely, a source of livelihood 
to many thousands. The building of the road was one of those events of which one is 

apt to say afterward, "Why, certain- 
ly, of course, obviously the only 
thing to do." And in truth,, it was 
actual and very obvious need of better 

shipping facilities that brought the 
road into being. 

No doubt vou have observed that 
rivers are slow at best, and at times K^ 
impossible — not to be used ; besides 



they do not run as accommodatingly" as 
they might, and often choice territory, 
from a trader's point of view, lies 
far removed from a navigable stream. 
So it came about that, as early as 
1S36 — it sounds a long while back, 
does it not ? — a great effort was 
made to induce capitalists to build 
a railway from Cincinnati to the 
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Southeastern seaboard. Thei% were 
speeches and illumiDations and 
Conferences of the Powers, but no 
railroads resulted. 

Matters went on with occasion- 
al outbursts of enthusiasm up to 
i860, when a million - dollar sub- 
scription was called for. Finally 
the city of Cincinnati, by special 
legislation, was authorized to "build 
and operate a railroad." The story 
of this building is told in another 






place, and we shall not dwell 
on it here. Suffice it to say 
that this railway — the only 
one in the world built and 
owned by a municipality — 
has opened the way to an 
empire. Indeed this seems 
no misnomer, when one stops 
to think what the city's road 
means to the people north of 
the Ohio. The whole rich, 
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beautiful South has been made easily and quick!;- accessible — the Blue Grass Region, 
the tobacco and hemp lands, the fine timber, the mineral wealth, the thousands upon 
thousands of acres waiting to be cleared and cultivated — an empire is indeed included here. 
It is a far cry from these days of the Vestibuled Limited back to the pioneer times when 

a stage coach made the trip to 
Lexington from Cincinnati in 
a day. Yet the stage coach 
marked as great an advance in 
its day as did the railway later 
on. It was among the first of the 
"spring wagons" prophesied by 
old Peter Saulsbury, and for its 
better accommodation were built 
tlio.se pikes for which Kentucky 
is famous. If the old hunter 
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could come back for a while, he would be surprised, would he 
not? Wliat could he say to the iron horse eating up the long 
miles between North and South; the beautiful cities, the thriv- 
ing villages, the buffaloes' grazing ground sown to com and 
wheat and tobacco; the vineyards, the orchards, the busy 
factories, and on the rivers where he used to paddle his canoe 
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the veritable floating palaces? 
This Southland, tapped by 
the Cincinnati Soiithera, is so 
wonderful in products, in prog- 
ress, in extent, that one never 
ceases to be surprised. Hers 
are tlie coa! fields, deep, thick- 
veined, inexhaustible; hers the 
spouting .wells of petroleum. 



the mines of brown and red 
iron ore, the flowing springs 
of medicinal waters that the 
aborigines knew, and to which 
;he ailing members of the 
herds came for healing; hers 
tlie dark, rich forests full of all 
woods suitable for the builder, 
the engraver, the carver; hers 
the fertile acres of cotton and 
corn, berries, peaches and veg- 
etables in which lay the wealth of the Middle South. No other part of the country 
excels — and only California equals — the fruit-producing capacity of this section. For 
strawberries it is without rival, and its peaches equal in size and quantity and far surpass 
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in flavor those of the Pacific Slope. With the fast freight trains run by the Cincinnati 
Southern, these fruits reach a ready market in the best possible shape, the bloom still 





on the peaches, the berries whole and-sound, 
beautiful to look upon and more than tempt- 
ing to the palate. 

Having made up lier royal mind to 
build a railroad, the Queen City built it 
as it should be done. A common saying 
among railroad men is, that the line between 
Cincinnati and Chattanooga is the most 
completely- equipped piece of railway in the 
South. Every bit of apparatus approved by 
modern railroad practice, devised for safety, 
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speed and comfort, is in use, 
Electric block signals, interlock- 
ing switches at junctions and 
crossings, and electric gongs at 
highway crossings protect the 
traveler. The road is well kept 
up, being ballasted with crushed 
stone or furnace slag. The care 
that has been given to moving 
trains with speed and comfort is 
wonderful. 

The points of interest along 
the road are many. There are 
medicinal springs, deposits of 

mastodon bones, monuments to _ „ 

departed heroes and statesmen, 
famous battlefields, beautiful and impressive scenery, more than 
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natural bridge, 
cataracts, caves and vallej's without 
visible outlet. The landmarks of 
war add interest to the rich beauty 
of a hundred landscapes. The 
length of the Cincinnati Southern 
is marked by battlefields and the 
country is filled with legends of the 
old fighting days. Mill Springs, 
Perryville, Camp Nelson mark the 
line of conflict in Kentucky, and 
the National Military Park at 
Chickamauga is the center of the 
scene of battle in Tennessee. 

■At Chattanooga is a noted 
" Citj' of the Dead," the National 
Cemeterv, where nearly thirteen 
thousand soldiers "'sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking." Hun- 
dreds of visitors come each year 
to visit the spot where these heroes 

" I.ie at rest. 
With all tlieir cuunlry's honors blest." 

But the war is done. Its con- 
flicts and its bitter feeling were 
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forgotten when the blood-stained field of Chickamauga was made the camping ground, 
during the Spanish War, of men from Georgia, side by side with men from Michigan, 
united to withstand the foreign enemy, ready to fight with equal willingness under 
Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler or under men who had led the Union forces in the sixties. 




The beauty, the mineral wealth and the agricultural resources of this Middle South 
are all great. Where war once raged and where the Indian once hunted and fished, 
the arts of peace are now being developed. The wealth of this Southern Empire in 
future vears promises to be immeasurable. 
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^HE movement which led to the building of a 
railroad through the Central South, with Cin- 
cinnati its northern terminus, began very early 
.in the city's history. In February, 1836, in the midst 
of falling snow, the citizens held a grand illumination, 
accompanied by speech making and great jubilation 
in honor of the grant by the State Legislature of 
Kentucky for the Cincinnati, Lexington & Charles- 
ton R. R. The agitation of 1836 had resulted in the 
securing of private subscriptions to the amount of 
$1,000,000 for the building of a line from Cincinnati 
to the southeastern seaboard. In this same year the 
Legislature (March nth, 1836) granted a charter for 
building the Little Miami R. R. This road was com- 
pleted between Cincinnati and Xenia in 1844. In 1851 
the Cincinnati & Hamilton R. R., the foremuuer of 

"°"mw ^''^r'^f 'Td (on Twl°d'snrLl«w« *^'^ prescut Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry., was 
sireeH, cincinraii. opeued for business. So primitive were the ideas in 

that day as to railroads, that it is said that, in the case of the Little Miami R. R., 

the locomotive was not allowed to enter the city, but the cars were drawn into town by 

mules for the reason it was thought 

that sparks might set fire to houses. 
Cincinnati's river trade covered a 

wide western territory in those early- 
days — commerce which, later on, 

>vas diverted to Chicago and St. 

Louis. The chief trend of her river 

commerce, however, was south; the 

city's merchants reached Louisville, 

Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg and New 

Orleans by this direct and valuable 

means. With this trade in view, in 

1836 a strong delegation was sent 
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from Cincinnati to the "Great Southwestern 
Railroad Convention," held at Knoxville, and 
presided over by Governor Hayne of South 
Carolina. This convention was attended by 
delegates from practically all of the Sonlliern 




States, who enthusiastically 
discussed the question of rail 
road facilities, with the result 
that it then looked as though 
a line would certainlv be built 
to Charleston without loss of 
time. The financial crash of 
1S37, however, stopped all 
plans in this direction. 

During the next ten \'ears, 
various unsuccessful compa- 
nies were exploited and given 
a great deal of encouragement 
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toward building a railroad to some point in the South, to be selected later. Public 
sentiment loudly called for it, and what, at first, seemed a matter of expediency grew, 
later, to be a crying necessity which could no longer be ignored. Local capital had 
built the Little Miami and the 
C. H. & D. roads, to which 
reference has just been made, 
and it is small wonder that 
the city should now feel equal 
to the gigantic task of building 
a railroad into the mountain- 
ous country to the southward. 
The prevalent idea at this time 
was to have the road built by 
private subscription ; and to 
understand fully the causes 
which led to the building of 
the road finally by the munici- 
pality, attention is called to 
the fact that the Western States 
were, at that time, overrun with 
wild-cat schemes for building 
canals, railways, turnpike roads 
and other internal improve- 
ments, many of which were not 
needed, and but few of which 
ever attained to completion. 
Townships, counties and cities 
rushed recklessly into the issu- 
ance of bonds, turning over 
the money to private corpora- 
tions (in most cases) in the 
shape of a bonus in return for 
stipulated work on their part. 
About 1850 a reaction began 
to set in against these corpora- 
tions which had received state 
aid. Financial ruin stared the 
citizens in the face and , the 
states and counties did not 
hesitate to make use of acts of 
repudiation as their only means 
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uf relief. One result of this 
reaction in Ohio was, that a 
constitntioual convention in- 
corporated into the constitu- 
tion of theState an articlefor- 
bidding any township, coun- 
ty or city to raise money or 
loan its credit to the aid uf 
any private corporation or 
association. In Cincinnati, 
this new proviso seemed to 
be the death blow uf the 
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fity's pet plan for a railroad. For 
fifteen years a succession of compa- 
nies had been formed, and a succes- 
sion of surveys had been made for a 
road to be built with th'e assistance 
of the municipal credit. This new 
constitutional amend- 
ment promptly settled 
the question of Cincin- 
nati's Sonthern enter- 
prise, so far as its being 
built bv a private cor- 
jxjration w;!S concerned, 
and was responsible for 
the great financial vent- 
ure, finally made, which 
stands to the present 
time as tlic oul\' instance 
where ci\ic activity has 
led an American city to 
attempt an undertaking 
of snch scope as that 
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included in the building of Cincinnati's 
line of Southern cooimunication. 

Meanwhile, the advantages of water 
transportation, by which Cincinnati had 
held the trade in the Northwest, were 
being offset in many ways, such as the 
building of the Chicago & Rock Island 
R. R. in 1854, which made Chicago a 
favored competitor for Western trade.* 
St. Louis, too, each year had built in- 
creasing mileage of railroad into Illinois 
and also into the Western country. Three 
lines of railroad now readied the Eastern 





CLIFFS ON EMORY RIVER. 

seaboard, putting the West into direct 
communication with New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore ; and traffic that 
had heretofore gone through Cincin- 
nati, coming from Pittsburgh via the 
river, was now lost. The most serious 
factor in the case, however, rose in 
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1859, when the Louisville & Nashville R. R. was completed from Louisville, Ky., to 
Nashville, Tenn., conuecting at the latter point with Knoxville, Chattanooga, Augusta, 

Charleston and Memphis, 
and almost every import- 
ant Southern citj'. 

From henceforward 
the river trade to the South 
must necessarily give waj' 
largely- to the rail line. 
This aspect of the situa- 
tion grew verv grave and 
the question resolved itself 




ivalry between Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati for the possession of the Southern 
trade which Cincinnati had hitherto en- 
joyed. The Louisville & Nashville road 
was owned by Louisville people and was 
known as a " Louisville " road. The 
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rates for freight from Cincin- 
nati to the Southern cities 
were made bv adding the river 

charge from Cincinnati to the 
rail charge from Louisville. 
The Southern merchants were 
not likely to come to Louisville 
by rail, and travel 150 miles 
further by water, in order to 
buy goods at Cincinnati from 
merchants who were nnable to 
sell to advantage wliile these 




Heretofore, a line of railway 
South had been a question of 
public expediency, hut the com- 
petition of the sister city at the 
Falls of the Ohio now brought 
the question of a new means 
of communication home to Cin- 
cinnati as a matter of immediate 
necessity. Without such direct 



freight discriminations existed. 
The rivalry between the two cities 
grew to sucli an extent that it 
was said freight shipments were 
serioush- delayed at Louisville, and 
the Cincinnati Board of Trade 
kept a special representative at 
Louisville for the purpose of see- 
ing that the transfer of shipments 
was not unnecessarily held back. 
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means Cincinnati could no louger continue in possession of the trade that was her only 
reliance for future growth. The city's commercial life was in jeopardy and many 

propositions were made in regard to a means of avoiding the constitutional bar which 
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prohibited municipal assistance. Private enterprise had now proven itself not equal 
to the occasion. One of the last efforts of this sort was made in 1859. The Kentucky 
Central had already built a line from Cincinnati to Lexington, and the Cincinnati, 
Lexington & East Tennessee road extended from Lexington to NichoTasville. The 
Lexington & East Tennessee made a proposal looking to the extension of their line 

from Nicholasville to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., if Cincinnati 
would raise 3^1,000,000 as a 
bonus. Half of this amount 
was secured, but at that point 
subscriptions began to lag. 
The plan was modified con- 
siderabl}' afterward, but final- 
ly threatening rumors of on- 
coming war withdrew public 
attention from it altogether 
and nothing was done with it. 
When, in 1861, war was 
declared, and the green Ken- 
tucky hills across the river 
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became the outposts of the army, the men who had been talking about building railroads 
laid aside their plans and began to guard their homes and to give their services to the 
army and navy. Military men, on the other hand, took up the work where it had 
been left off; they saw the need of a line of rail communication south, and thus it 
came to pass that while business depression and financial distress seemed to obliterate 
all chances for expansive measures, and while the threatened disruption of the Union 
apparently doomed the city's trade in the South to a complete and lasting annihilation, 
this same war was to be the cause which led to the first endur- 
ing efforts in connection with a line to the South, with the 
actual survey of what is now a large portion of the Southern 
Railroad, and the demonstration of its practicability from an 
engineering standpoint. 

President Lincoln, in his 
message to Congress, December, 
1 86 1, strongly recommended 
General Bumside's idea of a 
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military line from Nicho- 

lasville,Ky.,to Knoxville, 

Hu,b,r.Bi«k,s.x.h„dVin,s«. ^^^^ General Bumsidc 

was then in command of 
the Army of the Cumberland, and under his super\'ision 
Mr, W. A. Gunn, of Lexington, afterward employed by the 
Trustees to make the final surveys, made a survey of 
Huib«, Block, sixTh imd vin, s„ ^^^ jj^^^ ^^^^ Lcxingtou to thc Cumberland River, and 

drafts of negroes were actually made to begin preparation 
of the grade. It is quite likely that Government ownership of railways would have 
received a practical trial at this early day, in the shape of a line from Cincinnati 
south, had it not been for the length of time it takes to build railroads and the un- 
certainty of military movements. 

The war over, and the armies disbanded, it began to appear that the South must 
move forward commercially and socially on new lines, and that her trade must rapidly 
expand. Cincinnati found herself in a critical condition from a commercial standpoint. 
Chattanooga as a distributing point to the South could only be reached by water to 
Louisville, thence by rail to Nashville. This was a circuitous route, and as already 
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stated, Southerti merchants were very much averse to passing by Louisville to come 



to a city in a Northern State, from 
that could as well be bought elsewhere. 
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vhich freight rates were higher, to buy goods 
A final appeal was made to the idea of private 
subscriptions in the spring of 
1867, when the Atlantic & 
Great Western Railway agreed 
1, to secure the Lexington & 

L Danville and extend it to some 

good Smtthem center if a suf- 
ficient bonus were raised. 

In 1865, Hon. James Dalton, 
a Cincinnati merchantj intro- 
duced in the Oliio Legislature 
a bill providing for the building 
of a road from Cincinnati south, 
but it failed to produce any 
immediately tangible result. 

It fell, in the course of 
events, that a young attorney 



at law, E. A. Ferguson, should assume the leadership 
for which the city now waited, that his clear views of 
the requirements of the case should cause him to call 
meetings of the citizens, secure the introduction and 
passage of a bill authorizing the city itself to build 
the road, finance it and receive the usufruct into its 
treasury in later years. He had given considerable 
thought to the constitutional provision forbidding the 
city to loan money to a private corporation to build a 
road and he could see nothing in it tluit would prevent 
the city building its own road. 

On November 26, 1R68, be made this a.st(inishing 
proposition public by furnishing tlie press witli a draft 
of a bill wliicli it was proposed should be submitted to rromment cincinratian. 

the Legislature that winter. The question was widely 

discussed and a memorial was presented at Columbus by a committee from the City 
Council, the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Trade, asking that the bill be 
passed. The committee was well received at the State Capitol and the amended bill 
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was finally passed by the Senate on April TfATI DAILI ENQUIBEB, WEDNESDAT 

28th, i86g, and by the House a week 
later. The bill in question provided that 
whenever the City Council of Cincinnati 
(a city of the first class having over 
150,000 population) should declare it 
essential to the city's interests to provide 
a railway, one terminal of which should 
be at Cincinnati, and a majority of the 
city's qualified electors, at a special 
election held for that purpose, should 
approve such declaration, it should be 
the duty of the Superior Court of that 
city to appoint five trustees to carry out 
the will of the electors. The trustees 
were to hold office during good behavior, 
were empowered to contract loans, issue 
bonds, supervise construction, and report 
their receipts and disbursements annual- 
ly to the City Council. It provided for 
the issuance of bonds to the amount of 

$10,000,000 for this purpose. These 'l°f =>' ">• "^'^ fho Enquirer ha» >l™ys ukan an ieilm inUrolt 

In whai ha> been uid and done, and done much edllotlall? » help 

bonds were secured by mortgage on the '^i'' p^^iic opinion. 

road when built, by the good faith of 
the city and by an annual tax levy to 

cover interest charges and provide a sinking fund for their redemption. The maxi- 
mum interest rate was fixed at y^% per cent., and the bonds could not be sold for 
less than their par value. Much rejoicing was indulged in by the people and -no time 
was lost in putting these new powers into effect. 

The City Council at once passed the necessary resolution, and on June 26th 
the special election was held and the question carried. The Superior Court, on 
the petition of the city solicitor, handed down the names of the first Board of 
Trustees and the great enterprise seemed finally to be an assured fact. The city had 
been shown to be almost unanimous in its favorable opinion of the plan. Public 
enthusiasm ran high, merchants had rosy visions of the city growing like an enchanted 
tree and hopefulness was the order of the day. The delays in legislation, the dis- 
couragements and the near approach to complete failure which were in the future 
were not then dreamed of unless by a very few. 
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^HE Ferguson bill received at once, on its 
publication in the autumn of 1868, the cordial 
and strong support of the entire press of the 
city. The Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade 
and City Council indorsed it ; and later, when it 
was attacked in the courts, its constitutionality was 
upheld in both the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
and the Supreme Court of Ohio. In his essay on 
" The Cincinnati Southern Railway," Mr. Hollander 
pronounces the act as "among the most original and 
ingenious pieces of American legislation." Within 
a week after its passage by tlie Legislature delega- 
tions began to come into the city in behalf of 
Knoxville, Nashville and Chattanooga as the South- 
em terminus. Columns of the newspapers were 
devoted to their various statements and arguments. 
The act, it will be remembered, had ingeniously 
stipulated that the road was " to be built to a given 
!o,VTeT^.o^h= ^^li^'nlrr' krwi"^' point," and provided that "Cincinnati" was to be 

■■TheFi.h«,-oii),scinc(nn.iisoi,ih«n Riii*./.' u ^^^ ^^ jj^ temiiui." The Special committee of 

the City Council finallv selected Chattanooga as the 
Southern terminal in the resolution calling for the election of June 26th. The day 
was made a holiday. Nine bands of music paraded the streets. The fire bells rang 
at six in the morning, at noon, at three in the afternoon. \'arious wards organized. 
A full vote was urged. AVlien the vote came to be counted, it was found that 15,423 
votes had been cast "For the proposed line of railwa}'" and 1,500 against it. 

Five days later, on June 30th, 1869, the Superior Court announced the five 
Trustees, naming Philip Heidelbach, Miles Greenwood, E. A. Ferguson, R. M. Bishop 
and William Hooper. "We have endeavored," said Judge Storer, "to select men who, 
from their position in the community and from their known integrity, energy and 
capacity for business, may be safely confided in, and who will perform the obligations 

U6) 
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of their important office intelligently and uprightly, and for the benefit of the city 
and not for themselves." The appointments met with popular approval, though the 
absence of a practical railroad engineer in the Board excited some comment. 

July 6th, i86g, the Board organized by electing 
Miles Greenwood President and H. H. Tatem Secretary. 
Early in August, Mr. W. A. Gunn was employed as 
Chief Engineer, and two surveying parties were put in 
the field. At the same time attention was directed to 
obtaining charters in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Tennessee passed the bill prepared by the Trustees 
promptly in January, 1870. In Kentucky came a long 
and severe struggle. Both Senate and House voted 
against the bill in March, 
^^^^ i870> and again in the 

j^^^^^^^ winter of 1871. It was 

^ -"^^^L ^^^ ^mtil 1872 that the 

^ttf^m^t^^^^tL hill to Governor 

^^^^^^^H Leslie for his approval, 

0^^^^^^^r ^n*^ became a law Feb- 

\^^^^^^p( ruary i3tli. The opposition to the bill was characterized 

^^^P ^^^^^F ^^^^ by the attorney of the Trustees as " the most deter- 

^^^^^^^^^^J^^K mined and positive that had ever been inaugurated 

^^^Hj^^^Hf^^V against bill before 

^^H^^^^l ^^r the Legislature." 

Meanwhile, in the 
latter part of 1S71, and 
while the Trustees were 
preparing for their last 
struggle in the Kentucky Assembly, strong opposition 
to the Ferguson Act sprung up in Cincinnati. The 
Chamber of Commerce took a vote on the question, 
" Shall the Ferguson law be repealed ? " The City 
Council was almost openly in revolt. Strong opposition 
developed in newspapers, and a serious question arose 
whether ten millions would be enough to complete the 
road. A bill was introduced in the Ohio Assembly 
practically repealing the Ferguson Act, and authorizing 
Cincinnati to give a bonus of three million dollars for 
the completion of the road. 

The passage of the Trustees' bill by the Kentack 
opposition for the time, and the Trustees, in thr 
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sale the first lot of Southern Railroad bonds. The issue amounted to only $150,000. 

They bore 7 per cent, interest and were taken by one of the Cincinnati banks. In 

the fall of that year Mr. Hooper went abroad to endeavor to negotiate for the entire 

issue. He returned in May, 1873, but had accomplished 

nothing. While he was gone the Trustees had secured 

an act of Congress authorizing the construction of a 

bridge across the Ohio, and also the passage by the 

General Assembly of Ohio of a supplemental act, known 

as the AVriglit bill, authorizing the "completing and 

leasing" of the road. Finally Kentucky had repealed 

the last of those obnoxious provisions of the original act.* 
With legislation completed, "not altogether as I 

wished," said Mr. Ferguson, "but better than I expected," 
the Board of Trustees were in 
a position, when Mr. Hooper 
made his unfavorable report, 
to tuni to the home market 
for bonds. Negotiations were 
at once begun with New York 
bankers, and in September, 

1873, the Trustees were in New York to consider a prop- 
osition made by the firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co. On 
September 15th a modified proposition was declined. Three 
days later the firm of Jay Cooke & Co. failed, and a depression 
followed that has become historical. It ruined a large num- 
ber of railroad capitalists and made practically impossible the 
WW. GRANGER, "completing and leasing" theory of the Wright bill. 

Then, once 
more, there arose 

in Cincinnati a demand that the work 

should stop. It was pointed out that four 

years and a half had gone by and not a 

spadeful of earth had been dug. Mr. 

Hollander says: "Strong influence was 

brought to bear upon the author of the 

plan to induce him to drop it." Instead 
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of yielding four of the Trustees secured $5,000 
on their personal credit,* and on December 
12, 1S73, the first contract for excavation was 
awarded. Two months later, at a meeting of 
the Trustees, the location of the entire line 
was selected, and the next day, February 26th, 
1S74, an elaborate statement of the names and 
locations was published in the newspapers. 
In the meantime Mr. Hooper had returned 
to Europe to make another effort to place the 
bonds. He had hardly arrived before he was 
confronted with extracts from Cincinnati news- 
papers reflecting the profound depression of 
the dark days of November and December, 
1873, and violently attacking the whole pro- 
ject. "Then," said Mr. Hooper, " the Barings 220 w«i pounh str^i, 
abandoned all consideration of the loan." Nor ''":;tlw^'„,t',tof^l"l"d"'.h^w«': R°"iB,ou.''^'k?.nd 
were Mr. Hooper's efforts in other directions p^bitonons . ««i.i,y. 
successful. 

Thus it came about that the Trustees were again forced to try the home market. 
In the latter part of March, 1874, negotiations were begun with the American 
Exchange Bank of New York, which resulted in the sale of one million dollars worth 
of bonds in May, another million in October, and finally, in May, 1875, of the balance. 
With the money from the sale of the bonds work on construction was pushed, and by 

the time the last of the ten 
million issue was delivered 
the whole amount had been 
exhausted in expenditures 
already made or in liabilities 
on outstanding contracts," 
The question arose as to the 
personal responsibility of the 
Trustees incurred by expen- 
ditures in excess of the 
amount appropriated. There 
was legal advice from emi- 
nent sources that such ex- 
penditure was not authorized. 
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Mr. Ferguson said: " I do not concur in this view; but if I had, I viewed my trust duty 
to be such in the state of the work then that we should go on, and if there were any 
personal risk I was willing to put my personal fortune in peril rather than stop the 

work." And the Trustees worked on. 
In November, 1875, an elaborate 
statement was presented to the Trus- 
tees by the Chief Engineer in which 
an estimate for a complete road, not 
including general expenses or right 
of way, was given of $15,916,096. 
The Trustees immediately made prep- 
arations to go to the General Assem- 
bly for an additional loan of six 
millions. The bill was introduced in 
January, 1876. It gave rise to a dis- 
cussion more acrimonious than any 
that had hitherto occurred. Not a 
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few held that it would be better to give 
away the ten millions already spent than to 
put six millions more into the work. In 
response to strong pressure the bill was 
amended so as to provide for the submission 
of the question of allowing tlie issue of the 
additional bonds to a vote of the people. 
Mass meetings were held, both in favor of 
and against the issue. The election was 
held March 14th, 1S76, and resulted: yeas, 
21,701 ; nays, 9,013. 

The new loan was negotiated witliout 
much difficulty, and the energies of tlie 
Trustees were now directed to finishing the 
road to Somerset, Ky. It was the following 
year, however, July, 1S77, before the road 
was open for traffic. It was then leased, on ; 




a determinable license, to a com 
posed chiefly of local capitalists, known as the Cincinnati Southern Railway 
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Then, again, the available funds were exhausted. The report of the Engineer in 
charge, dated December i, 1877, showed the total cost of the work completed and under 
contract to be $16,053,181, and an estimated cost of completion of $3,275,522, including 
$300,000 for land in Millcreek bottoms for terminals. 
So it came to pass that another application had to 
be made to a General Assembly that by this time 
had become distrustful and suspicious, and in the 
face of a public feeling that was described in a de- 
bate in the Ohio Senate as "embittered and excited." 





The burden of taxation had 
become very heavy. "$3,000 
a day for interest," one of the 
newspapers was saying. The 
road was costing far more 
than most people had thought 
possible. It was asserted that 
the amount asked for could 
not be stifficicut to complete 
the road, and charges were 
made reflecting on the integ- 
rity of the Trustees. It was charged that the bonds had been sold at 90 cents on the 
dollar and that there had been irregularities in the letting of the contracts. On everj- 
side and at everj- turn there was evidence of an entire change of feeling from that 
which prevailed on that June day, nine years before, when the votes of Cincinnati, 
bj' a majority of more than ten to one, had decided to go into tlie railway business, 
Authoritj' was given, under harsh restrictions, for the additional two millions, 
subject to the vote of the qualified electors. About the same time a joint resolution 
was passed providing foi the appointment of a commission "to investigate into the 
condition of the affairs of the Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railwa}', to examine 
into the management of this trust and the disbursement of the moneys intrusted to 
thtir care." The election was held May 3, 1S78, and resulted in the defeat of the 
proposed issue by a vote of 11,237 ^^^ ^^^ issue and 11,456 against it, "a result mainly 
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attributable," the Investigating Commission said eight months later, "to an unfriendly 
feeling toward the Trustees and the great doubt as to whether the two millions wotiM 
finish the work." Another two million bill was prepared and passed on May 15th. 
Its main feature was that the Trustees sliould advertise for proposals to finish the 
work, that they should conditionally accept the lowest 
and best bid within the sum of $2,000,000, and that bonds 
to this amount should be issued provided they should 
l>e authorized by a vote of the electors of Cincinnati. 
In pursuance of this act the bid of R. G. Huston 
was conditionally accepted, and on August 14th, 187S, 
at a special election, there were cast for the issue 
16,224 votes and against it 10,425. With the $2,000,000 
thus obtained the road was put into a condition to be 
operated, at first by the Cincinnati vSouthem Railway 
Company, and later, under the lease dated October 11, 
1881, by the Cincinnati, Xew Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company. 

The Investigating Comniissiou made its report 
January 14, 1879. It was an exhaustive document of 
240 pages, including the testimony of thirty witnesses. 
Appointed, as it was, in a time of intense public feeling, it is hardly likely its members 
were wholly free from the influences of the time. Nevertheless, though the Commission 
criticised the composition of the Board in that it contained no one "with any previous 
experience in railroad construction," tliough it called attention to the differences 
between the original estimates of the cost and the final aggregate, though it says the 
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completing and leasing theory had "pernicious results both as to cost and time," and 

thinks it "strange that no one of the Trustees had ever personally gone over the 

entire line of railway," nevertheless, the report closes thus : 

"The Trustees have made many costly errors, for which a discriminating public will 

scarcely hold them blameless, but 
it affords the Commission pleasure 
to state that they have found no 
evidence going to show that any 
one of them has sought any pecuni- 
ary gain in violation of his trust." 





PITTSBURG PLATE 



In the words of the Court, the Trustees were 

appointed for their "known integrity, energy 

and capacity for business." As one looks back 

now, over the history of their administration of 

this great trust, this finding of the Investigating Cincmnj,!. o. 

Commission seems singularly inadequate. The 

hostile attitude of the Kentucky Legislature, 

the great panic of 1873 and the consequent interruption and depression of business, 

the railroad strike of 1877, the opposition of what Mr. Hollander calls a "small but 

persistent residuum of local hostility," that fought the project at home and abroad, 

in newspapers and the courts and at the polls, all these adverse influences had to be 

met and dealt with. It was not only "integrity, energy and capacity for business" 

that was needed. Courage was needed, faith in the outcouie, resourcefulness, to know 

when to yield and when to insist ; in a word, the highest kind of exectitive ability. 

Each year, almost each day, brought new questions to be faced and answered. It was 

the electors of Cincinnati who owned the property, and all the time the ownership 
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they were performing, unique 



of the road had to be remembered. Only once in all the 
long history did the owners fail to stand by their first 
decision and by the Trustees, and thej- quickly returned, 
to their allegiance. Every time but that day in May, 
1878, they stood by the plan they had put their hands to. 
The burden of debt incurred increased from $5,000,000 
to $24,000,000, and taxes to what the Sinking Fund 
report said was " near the point of endurance." But the 
Trustees had the voters behind them. 

Tlie judgment of the Court that appointed the 
Trustees was confirmed — they worked "for the benefit 
of the city and not for themselves." Thev met con- 
dition after condition with unflinching courage and ab- 
solute fidelity. They borrowed money on their personal 
notes and they took the personal risk of expending 
money that had not been appropriated. They built a rail- 
South. It would be strange if, in the extraordinary work 
in the history of American cities, no, error had been made. 
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But what railroad corporation is there whose financial 
and constructive history is clearer and fairer than that 
of the Cincinnati Railway trust? 

The Personnel of the Board. 
A few words may be permitted as to the men who 
had conducted the great trust, through man}- difficulties 
and opposition, bitter and excited at times, to a tri- 
umphant conclusion. No one of the original Board, and 
no one of the new members as they came in through 
the resignation or death of former members, had any 
previous practical experience in either railroad building 
or railroad financiering. As the city itself was engaged geo, puchta 

in an untried and tinexplored sphere of municipal activ- prMid=nicnhe Business m=i.'5 ciub. and he»d 

^ r r ^, ,^^ ^^^^^ ^.jj, 3^j,p[j, ^g _ Cincionali. 

ity, SO its Trustees to whom the work was committed 
were new to the details of railroad construction. 

Mr. R. M. Bishop, whose name was first announced by the Superior Court, was, 
at the time of his appointment, in his fiftj-sixth year. Born in Kentuck}- he had 
come to Cincinnati in 184S, and had embarked at once in the wholesale grocery 
business, and his firm was well known throughout the entire country. He had been 
in the citv cotmcil and had served one year as its president. He had been mayor of 
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the city and had been prominently identified with many of the public enterprises of 

Cincinnati. When the question of a Southern Railroad was first discussed he had 

been very active in the move- 
ment for raising a million of 
dollars for the purpose of build- 
ing it, he himself subscribing 
ten thousand dollars. The 
work of obtaining charters in 
Kentuck}' and Tennessee .fell 
largely to him, and later the 
work at King's Mountain Tun- 
nel was, for a time, under his 
supervision. 

Miles Greenwood, when ap- 
pointed, wa.s sixt}'-two 3ears of 
age. Coming to Cincinnati 
about 1829 he had gone to work 
RE£iDi£MCE OF WM. CHRISTIE HERRON, at a dollar and a quarter a day. 

Rej»-iv Aveme. AvGr.da!=, gy energy that was untiring 

and indomitable, by integrity 

that had never been questioned, he had built up a large foundry business which was 

known from one end of the country to the other. He had organized the paid fire 

department of Cincinnati, had done 

more than anj' other man iu putting 

the Ohio Mechanics' Institute on a 

firm foundation, and had done work 

for the Government during the Civil 

War of immense value and impor- 
tance. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary physical .strength and great 

executive ability. Through his own 

exertions he had accunuilatcd a fort- 

inie, and was still, in 1S69, one of 

the hardest working men in the citv, 
Philip Heidelbach. a Bavarian 

b}- birth, had coiuc to the city in 

1S37, being tlicn twenty-three vears 

old. After years of hard work he Nichiiaavine, Kemu^ky. 

1 1 ■ ' IT 1 '.1 TIC* A ColleEff lot Girls, Charlerei 1954. 

had jonied hands witii Jacob beason- 

good, and togetlier tticy had started in the clothing business. They went on prosper- 
ing, and this firm became one of the best known in the city. In 1S62 he became 
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associated with Mr. James Espy in the banking business, and he was iu this busi- 
ness when appointed a member of the original Board of Trustees. He enjoyed and 

deserved the respect and esteem 
of the city. 

William Hooper had been in 
bnsiuess in Cincinnati for many 
years. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was a banker, and 
enjoj'ed a wide reputation for sa- 
gacity and abilitj-. His connec- 
tion with the Board was confined 
chief! 3' to the attempt to negoti- 
ate the loan abroad. The causes 
of bis failure were due to no lack 
of faithful effort or continued labor. 
He resigned just as the active 
work of construction commenced. 
E. A. Ferguson was born in 
A coiisee lor ci.is. charieied 1S54. Ncw York City ou Novcmbcr 6th, 

1826. He was just forty-two years 
of age when he completed the act which took his name, and to which he subse- 
quently devoted bis life and ener- 
gies. He had been a member of 
the Ohio Senate in 1S59, but his 
chief work had been in connection 
with corporation law. " I have 
neglected my private and profes- 
sional affairs to make the road a 
success," he testified before the 
Investigating Commission of 187S. 
The history of the road is 
the history of Mr. Ferguson. Mr. 
Hollander sa3's : 

" Insofar as it is possible to 
speak of any large work as the 
product of a single agent, the 
Railway is to be associated with 
his name. The inception of the 
project, every piece of legislation, 
is traceable to his legal ingenuity, 
struction and ultimate disposition of the Railway, and but few details iu its history 
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fail to reveal the im- 
press of his activity. 
Material interests, 
political preferment 
have been sacrificed, 
and a life of high 
possibilities devoted 
with rare unselfish- 
iiess to this one end," 
He led in the start. 
He encouraged in 
delays. He changed 
plans as times 
changed. He faced 
^^ .^ Ik^HH^^^^^^^^^^^^I fierce opposition at 

A vFEw OF HIGH BRIDGE. Board and out of it. 

Once the people 
voted against him. But the people and courts finally sustained him. It was said 
during one of the bitter struggles, "If Mr. Ferguson succeeds in leasing the road 
successfully, his name will become a household word iu Cincinnati, like that of 
De Witt Clinton in New York," The lease of iSSi is his title to everlasting memory. 




CHAPTER IV. 

The Building of the Road. 
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By Col. Oeo. B. Nichoi.son-, Chief Engineer, 

^HE earliest actual beginning of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway in the way of snrveys and 
construction was twentj- -eight years after the 
first convention resolved that a road should be built 
between Cincinnati and Charleston, S. C. An attempt 
was made during the Civil War to extend the Lexing- 
ton & Danville Railroad southward to Tennessee. The 
motive which prompted the action is rather unique in 
the history of railroad building. President Lincoln, 
in iS6i, recommended to Congress the building of a 
railroad from Central Kentucky to Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, but his recommendation did not receive favorable 
consideration, 
w A. GUNN General Burnside, who had command of the De- 

partment of East Tennessee in 1863, asked authority 
of the President for the construction of a military rail- 
road to Tennessee from the terminus of the Lexington & Danville Railroad at Nich- 
olasville. Wx. Lincoln, mindful of the neglect of Congress to consider his recommenda- 
tion, and comprehending the immense expenditure of money necessary for the purpose, 
diplomatically answered General Burnside that the Government did not have the power 
to undertake the construction of a railroad, but that a general in the field commanding 
a department had all powers sufficient for him to prosecute successfully his part in the 
war. General Burnside took the hint and immediately began in earnest the survey 
for a railroad. Mr. \Vm. A. Gunn, who had been engaged as an engineer in the con- 
struction of the Lexington & Danville Railroad, was employed to make the location 
and supervise the work of construction. The location, as far as sun'eyed for this military 
road, was finally adopted as part of the Cincinnati Southern Railway. 

General Burnside, early realizing the magnitude of the scheme he had undertaken 
as a military measure and that the war would probably be finished before trains could 
run on his railroad, concluded to abandon the project after a trifling amount of actual 
work of grading had been performed. 

(49) 
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When the Civil War broke out there was a belt of country extending from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Harper's Ferry on the Potomac, about 550 miles, which was not crossed by 
any railroad. Owing to this wide stretch of impassable country, the great contest 
between the States was fought out from Washington to Richmond in the East and from 
Nashville to Chattanooga in the West. The mountain region was, as an orator in one 
of the public meetings of the day convened to promote the building of the railroad 
expressed it, "a great 
railroad desert," but by 
the time -the city of 
Cincinnati determined 
to build its Southern 
Railway several lines 
had been constructed 
from the southeastern 
seaboard bearing in a 
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northwesterly direction, while the 
Gulf States had a number of lines 
trending northeastwardlv, and these 
two .systems converging upon Atlanta 
and Chattanooga naturally made 
Chattanooga the southern terminus 
of the city's railwa}-. 

The important engineering ques- 
tion was to find the best route from 
.a en=i rmeo wnsimciion, Ciucinnat) to Chattauooga, and the 

surveys for this purpose covered a 
belt of country 65 miles wide on the Kentucky and Tennessee State line aud gradually 
converging upon Cincinnati and Chattauooga. At this time the mountain region of 
Kentucky and Tennessee was a thinly-settled wilderness niostlv unknown to the outside 
world and no correct maps of it were in cxi.stence. The great problem was to cross the 
mountain barrier on the best and most direct line it could afford. 

The Board of Trustees appointed Mr. W. A. Gunn, who had made General Bumside's 
surveys, its Chief Engineer in charge of surveys, and under his direction several corps 
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of engineers were sent into the field, beginning their work in the month of August, 1869. 
All the country in the belt stated above was thoroughly explored and surveyed. 
Four main lines crossed the State line, and with numerous intersecting routes gave a 
choice of twenty-six routes between the termini. 

The shortest line ran through Monticello, Ky., and Fentress County, Tennessee, 
but this route required grades of 90 feet per mile, and the plateau of the Cumberland 
Mountains was here 500 feet higher than on the route which was finally adopted. 

As the line was intended to be an important trunk line, 
the surveys were elaborated to obtain the lightest grades and 
'"^tl^^^^ curves, regardless of all reasonable cost, and a maximum grade 

^^^B of 60 feet per mile was found for the mountain district. 

fl^^l^^^H The prophetic wisdom of those who had the responsibility 

^K^^^^^V of this great enterprise in hand thirty-three 5'ears ago was 

. ^^^H^^^^ justified long before the advent of the twentieth centurj'. 

J^^^^^m^ "^he route selected leaves Cincinnati on the Ohio River 

^^^^/^^P^^^^L bridge, ascends up the valley of Pleasant Run and reaches at 

^^^^^^M^^^^V Krlanger, seven miles out, a sum- 

^^^^ ^L^ ^r mit about equal in elevation to the 

^B P^ hill tops immediately surrounding 

Cincinnati. It then proceeds along 
the crest of a ridge dividing the 
waters of Licking River and Eagle 
Creek for about fifty miles. The 
line then traversing the broken country of the Eagle Hills 
for a few miles, enters the Blue Grass region at Rogers Gap, 
passes through the important cities of Georgetown, Lexington, 
Nicholasville and Danville, crossing on a high bridge the 
gorge of the Kentucky River between the two last named 
towns and leaves the Blue Grass region about McKinney. 

At the headwaters of Green River, just south of McKin- 
ney, it ascends the abrupt line of hills which circle through 
Kentucky from Portsmouth, on the Ohio River above, to Salt 
River, near Louisville below. This line of hills, known near Louisville as Muldraugh's 
Hill, and on the Cincinnati Southern as King's Mountain, forms a barrier which could 
only be broken by a tunnel four-fifths of a mile long. Passing through King's Mountain 
tunnel the line traverses a good farming country and reaches the Cumberland River 
just above its junction with the South Fork. The track emerges from a tunnel in the 
cliff which forms the north bank of the Cumberland, on a bridge which uses the cliff as an 
abutment, spans the picturesque stream and reaches the south bank at Point Bumside, 
so named from its being General Bumside's base of supplies for his East Tennessee 
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campaign. Here the line niaj- be said to enter what is generally known as the Cum- 
berland Mountains and follows the dividing ridge between the waters of the Main and 
South Fork of the Cumberland River for some forty miles. It then leaves the divide 
and passes through a very rugged and mountainous country, over ridges and down narrow 
valleys, until it enters the valley of the Tennessee River at the eastern slope of Walden's 
Ridge at Emory Gap, seventy-eight miles 
from Chattanooga. It follows this valley and 
crosses the Tennessee River a few miles 
above Chattanooga, its southern terminus. 
On its way it crosses four large rivers, the 
Ohio, Kentucky, Cnmberlaud and Tennessee. 

An inspection of the profile of the road 
shows that it begins in Cincinnati at an 

elevation of 49^^ feet above the level of the 
sea. At Erhuiger, seven miles from the 
Ohio River, it has attained a height of 905 
feet. At Lexington it is 965 feet, and on 
the deck of High Bridge, over the Kentucky 
River, is 768 feet, and after ascending King's 
Mountain through the tunnel it reaches an 
elevation of 1248 feet, the highest point 
north of the Cumberland Mountains, near 
Mile Post 139, just north of Waj-nesburg. 
Somerset, the terminus of the two oper- 
ating divisions of the road, is S72 feet, and 
the track on the Cumberland River bridge, 
seven miles south of Somerset, is 745 feet 
above sea level. Here a gradual ascent to 
the mountains begins until an elevation of 
1257 feet is reached at Upland Mile Post 
177, and thence, and with many ups and 
downs, it crosses the State line between 
Kentucky and Tennessee at i;,5o feet, and 
attains its higliest elevation, 1519 feet, at Mik 
Oneida, Tenn. With nianv more ascents and 
reaches the valley of the Tennessee at Emory Gap, 257 miles, at S31 feet elevation, and 
passes down the Tennessee River valley with ud remarkable changes in elevation, and 
terminates at Chattanooga at a height of 677 feet above sea level. 

The Cincinnati Southern Railway, in its cniistruction, differs from most roads which 
have been built in the I'uited .States. It was wisely determined to build a road to be 
first class from the beginning. The general custom of railroad construction in this 
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country has been to build roads of light character with heavy grades and sharp curves, 

to lower the cost to a minimum, with the avowed intention of improving the property 

from the earnings. That feature in railroad 
building is the cause of the very heavy ex- 
penditures being made on many of the prom- 
inent railroads at the present time. Their 
owners are now correcting the intentional 
faults of the early constructions. One of the 
roads entering Cincinnati verj- recently rebuilt 
109 miles in 340 miles of its length. 

Mr, E. Lavoinne, Chief Engineer of the 
"Fonts et Chausees" of France, a distinguished 
engineer, in a work he wrote on American 
Railways alludes to the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway in these words: 

"This road approaches nearer to Euro- 
pean roads in its construction than other rail- 
ways as generally built in America; its great 
importance led its engineers to introduce, at 
considerable cost, improvements which were 

only realized on older lines after the development of the traffic, when competition 

forced their adoption as a means of arriving at a more economical operation." 
The construction of 

the road was given in 

charge of Mr. Thomas 

D. Lovett, under the 

title of Consulting and 

Principal Engineer. 

Mr. Lovett resigned 

December 6, 1876, and 

was succeeded by Mr. 

G. Bouscaren. For the 

detailed supen.'ision of 

the construction the 

road was divided into 

divisions of about forty 

miles, each in control 

of a Division Engineer, 

while the divisions were 

subdivided into residencies of about ten miles in immediate charge of a Resident Engineer. 

The first contract let was for the construction of King's Mountain tunnel December 12, 
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1873. In all about one hundred and forty contracts were given out for grading and 
masonry to prepare the roadbed for the track before any trains could be run. 

The grading contracts included the construction of twenty-seven tunnels, aggre- 
gating five miles in length, the shortest being 189 feet long and the longest 3984 feet. 
The shortest tunnel has since been taken out as an open cut, and a new roadbed has 
recently been graded around Tunnel No. 27, which new line, when ready for trains, 
will make the total number of tunnels twenty-five and the length 41% miles. 

The road has one hundred and five bridges and viaducts, varying in size from 
small girders to the large bridges over the Ohio, Kentucky, Cumberland and Tennessee 

Rivers. The total length of iron bridges is 
more than $^ miles. The contracts for the 
iron bridges were awarded to four of the 
principal bridge-building firms in the coun- 
try. The greatest care was taken in their 
design and workmanship. The requirements 
of the specifications were the most thorough 
of any bridge specifications of that date and 
the construction was rigidly supervised by 
skilled inspectors from the mill until the 
final erection in the field. So unusual for 
that time were the requirements for excel- 
lence in design and execution that the 
methods of the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way engineers, in relation to its bridges, 
attracted the attention of bridge builders 
and specialists throughout the country, and 
the construction of the bridges of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway may be consid- 
ered to have marked an era of the begin- 

Fltih Street between Vine ard Rjce. _ . , . 

cinciniati. nings of modern scientific bridge building. 

Most csniraiiy located hoieiin the di,. Rates 50c. 7ic. While tUc bridging collcctivclj- of the 

Cincinnati Southern Railway excited the 
interest of all American engineers, there 
were two of the structures which, for boldness of design, immediately attahied international 
fame. These were the 515-foot channel span of the Ohio River and the high cantilever 
bridge over the Kentucky River. Both of these have since been surpassed in length and 
height by more recent bridges, by the rapid advance of knowledge and skill in bridge 
building, but when these structures were completed in 1877, they were considered - 
marvelous feats of bridge engineering, the Ohio River span being the longest " truss " 
span in the world and the Kentucky River high bridge the first "cantilever" built on 
the American continent. 
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Mr. E. Lavoinne, the French engineer quoted above, describes in his work on 
American Railways the Ohio and Kentucky River bridges, illustrating his articles by 
plans in detail and alluding to the Kentucky River bridge as "the most remarkable 
viaduct in America, both in its proportions and plan of construction." 

Besides all the attention given to the metal spans, the most careful pains were taken 
in the selection of stone for the piers and abutments, and no expense was spared in 
obtaining solid foundations and the most perfect workmanship, so that should some now 
unthought of means of transportation supersede the railroad of today, and the metal of the 
spans be melted up for other uses, the masonry, like that 
of some ancient nations, would remain for ages to excite 
the wonder of succeeding generations. 

The track was originally laid with iron rail weighing 
60 pounds per yard and steel rail of 53 pounds, which 
were considered fairly heavy rail in 1876, but this has all 
since been replaced by 75-pound steel. 

When track was laid the gauge was made five feet to 
correspond with the then Southern standard of most roads 
south of the Ohio River. In July, 18S5, at a meeting of 
the Southern Railway and Steamship Association it was 
decided to change the gauge of the roads represented to 
the Northern standard of 4 feet $^4 inches. The total 

length of road to be changed was 11,500 miles. Sunday, thos d. lovett. 

May 30, 1886, was selected as the date for changing the Princim and consuinns Engin«r in charge of 
gauge of the Cincinnati Southern and other roads. The 
work began at early daylight and was completed in thir- 
teen hours. No trains were run during the day, but at night they started out as usual on 
the new gauge, and not a single derailment occurred on account of the change. Although 
the actual work of changing the rail was accomplished in a few hours, there were months 
of preparation in making ready for it. In performing the work only one of the two lines 
of rails was moved. A line of spikes was driven into the ties three and one-half inches 
inside of one rail, the heads of the spikes projecting about an inch higher than customary 
in spiking rails. This was done long in advance of the date set for the change. The work 
of each gang was thoroughly inspected to see that no errors were made. On the morning 
of May 30th each section gang in charge of about six miles of track first drew out all the 
inner spikes of one line of rail on the section, then pushed the rail against the projecting 
line of spikes, drove the spikes home to the flange of the rail and simultaneously drove a 
fresh line of spikes on the outer side of the rail, and the gauge was changed. The work at 
switches was a little more difficult and tedious, but all hands accomplished their work well. 
Besides the work on the track all the rolling stock had to have the wheels brought y/2 inches 
nearer together and the Railway shops were kept busy for some time on this work. The 
total cost of changing the gauge of 336 miles of road, together with sidings, a total of 441 
miles of track, was $23,396.97. The cost of the change of the rolling stock was $31,007.02. 
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^^^^^Ifl ill'- C'l!. •11)1011 Carriers' Act. TJie bill had fceeu 

^^^^^KL •\'.---.\\\ \r: Mr. I"trt;uson, and inlrcjdiiced ;it the same 

^^^k^^K^^^ t!i. Six Million liill in i8;6. Uit was not 

^^^^^^^^^^^V ]y.-i-.',(-'l until fourteen months later. I'nder the pro- 

^^^^^^I^H^ visions of this act. a Company, called the Cincinnati 

^^^^^^^ S'Mitli<-rri kaiKvay Coinpanv. was incorporated on April 

i-.\\\t :.' •.:' .V'lh and Iwjoks for stock subscription were opened on 

M:iy I'jtii. A meeting,' of the snbscribers was called 

loj May jjmA, and a V.',:\.m\ oi Itirrclors <-leited, Mr. Rufiis King iK-ing chosen 

)'i<»id.-iil :i1 a IJ1..IMIH of 111.' Il.,anl li.-M on May 261I1. 

hi ill.' .oriN-i.'H"-, willi tin- Itoanl of 'rnistt-cs wliiHi followed this organization, the 
I'oiiiiuon t'auii'i Company br.ani'' adviM-rl llijit the Trnslees were unwilling to grant 
iiii\tliiiiK HioK- Ihan a l.iii|joTa!y license between l.iidlow and .Somerset, and that no 
.iinli.i.l toi III.' tuniplrlion and o|HT;tlion <if llie r..ad conld lie granted. It was also 
.i-'"il.'i""i lli.1l llii- <iiln.- liiK- of nillwav wa-. subject to a lien for the ten million 

.iollair, ol 1 |.. |,r,l ir.Mi.d hv Cincinnati. 

'I'll. ■-■..■ . ii.iiiii-a.in.v, isiiii-d uuh'Ii dissalisfaetion among tlie snbserihers. It was 

ll k'iI ili'-i"' w-V' linli- ui iiM iu.iiieinieiil lui' cniliarkiiig in the business, and that 

nol moi, Mian on.- li.ill .,1 ih.' .-.iinl.d MihMiihrd would Ik- needed. The upshot was a 

•■on-.id.,..l,l.- i.dn.n I .-..pii.,! ,Mn-.rd l,\ uiiluhawals and the aeeeptance by the 

C.iui|MU\ u| ,, d-'l.Minnahl,' Ih.aiM- loi ihr upnalimi of ilu- n>ad, the Company to 
i>-..i\i- 1.11 |u I iiiil. ".lu ll'. |Mi.l up i-.e-h e.i]Mi.il auil leu per eeiil. on the balance of 
11. l .aiiuut;-.," ih.- i.iu.iiud.a to W p.ii.l over lo the Tnistei's as and for rent. 

lihl,i ihe. as:i..ni.an. Mi. Kmil; li.uinL; UMgned ,ind Mr. \V. H. Clement having 
ts.vn ele.l.'d Pi,-,id,ul, Ihe i.Md. on juh .^;uL iS;;. u.is opened for traffic by the 
uniinne, ol .1 iii;nl.ii |'.i-.-..'iiv',.i n.iin. I'reii;Iu trains beg.iu tii run on the 13th of 
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August. On December 8th the Ohio River bridge having been completed the license to 
use that was granted, and Cincinnati became actually the Northern terminus of the road. 
The report of the Company for the eleven months ending June 30th, 1878, showed 
gross receipts of $366,577.30, with net earnings of $220,924.58. The Trustees received 
$129,553.30. On the 9th of September the 
Trustees gave notice of the termination of the 
license on the 12th of March following. Cor- 
respondence followed, in which the Company 
offered the Trustees more favorable terms, but 
on May 21st, 1879, a new license to operate the 
completed portion of the railway was granted 
to the Cincinnati Railroad Company, the new 
Company "receiving seven per cent, on its 
capital actually paid in as a compensation for 
its investment." The new license was deter- 
minable six months after the completion and 
lease of the whole line of railway, or on six 
months' notice from the Board of Trustees at 
any time after eighteen months. 

On February 21st, 
^^ iSSo, the first two 

.^^^^. 1.1 U J f - I 1. Preildenl and CencTil Manaeer N. O. ft N. E. Ry.. 

^^^^ south-bound freight "" A.t v. r/. ..d v.s & fr^. 

^^^^^^^^fc trains left Ciucin- n=~ o.ians. lj, 

I^^^^^^H for Chatta- 

"^^^^^^^g nooga, and March Sth the first passenger train was sent 

jShU^^^^^ out. The entire road was shortly opened for regular 

J^^^^^HW^ traffic. With the opening of the road traffic steadily 

^^^^L^^^^^^^^ increased. The earnings for the year ending December 

^^^^^f^^^^^^m 31st, 1S80, were $1,487,060.18, out of which there was 

^^^^^L ^^^^^^ paid to the stockholders of the Company- $75,259.88 on 

^^^1^^^^ account of the guaranteed interest and $824,360.61 to the 

FRANK s BOND Trustces, " The through and local business has more 

than met our expectations," said the Directors' report. 

March i8th, iSSi, the General Assembly of Oliio passed an act directing the Trustees 

to lease or sell the road on terms and conditions to be fixed by the Trustees of the 

road and the Trustees of the Sinking Fund. It was under that act that the lease of 

1881 was made. After some discussion it was decided to advertise for proposals to 

lease the road on the basis of a cash yearly rental, and on the 25th of August, 1881, 

ten proposals were opened. The lease being for a term of twent;-five years, beginning 

October 12th, 1881, was awarded September 3rd to Fred Wolffe and associates, at a 

cash rental of $800,000 per annum for the first five years, $900,000 for the second 
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five, $1,000,000 for the third five, $1,090,000 for the fourth five and $1,250,000 for 
the last five. In addition it was provided that the lessee should pay all assessments 
and taxes, and do all repairs, including the arching of tunnels, the building of stone 
and iron bridges, the thorough ballasting of the entire road, and such other work as 
should make the entire line of railway complete in every respect, and "in the condition 
of a first-class single-track railroad." It was also provided that the lessee should 
pay $12,000 a year for the expenses of the trust, and that the principal office should 
be maintained in Cincinnati. The Trustees, on their side, "to the extent of their 
trust funds" (being the sum of ^300,000 provided by law) "agreed to provide lands 
in the city of Ciucinnati for workshops, depots and other terminal facilities and rights 

of way thereto." 



CINCINNATI SOtTTHERN RAILWAY. 






On October 8th, 18S1, 
the Trustees received notice 
that the award of the lease 
had been assigned to the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and 
Texas Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. On October nth the 
lease was signed by the Trus- 
tees and the President of the 
of the Sinking Fund Trus- 
tees and accepted by the new 
Conipanj-, It went into effect 
the next day. 

The capital of the new 
Company was $3,000,000, of 
which 49 per cent, was held 
b}' local stockholders and 51 
per cent, by a London com- 
pany that had been organized 
the previous June. It was 
known in this country as the 
Erlauger System. Its legal 
title was the Alabama, New 
Orleans, Texas is: Pacific 

(n ihi: case Ih« firsl crtnleJ Khtdule wai f.T iJjMnE« Irims only. JUIlCtioU RailrOad CompaUy, 

Limited. It had been formed 
for the purpose of providing the North Atlantic States with the shortest route via 
the Alabama Great Southern to New Orleans. It had control of the Alabama Great 
Southern, extending from Chattanooga to Meridian, 295 miles; the New Orleans & 
North Eastern, from New Orleans to Meridian, 196 miles; the Vicksburg & Meridian, 
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142 miles; the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad, 189 miles; and a city railroad 
in New Orleans running out to Lake Ponchartrain. With the addition of the 
Cincinnati Southern, the total mileage of the system 
was 1,165 miles. 

In the first report of the Superintendent of the 
road for the year ending December 31st, 1882, he says 
he "can not too strongly* urge the necessity for a 
change of gauge to the prevailing standard in the 
North at the earliest practicable moment." He expressed 
the belief that " such change would immediately in- 
crease our traffic at least one-third." Tlie President said 
that by reason of the gauge and '* inferior terminal accom- 
modations " an expense had been incurred of $89,377, 
"which is almost equal to 3 per cent, on your capital 
stock," The report of the year ending December 31st, 
iSS-i, states that the total cost for two years of connect- * cincinnaii fiQin:". The ™nB> of the lsh- 

^ _ -^ InElon & Danville Rallicad. now a pin of Iha 

ine tracks and terminal expenses has been $177,1 S7.i6. cincinnan southern, n u chataci=risiic of 

* '^ ~ //t J/ ihemanihatallernegollaHng IhsHleof the 

"So that in two years while fulfilling in the most e^T'T'r^°,™,'^e""=!^''^^heTi'=^''Io 

honorable and complete manner every condition con- ""''"' '«"'•'="''"»■ 

tained or implied in your lease of this property, having 

vastly improved a road which your Chief Engineer (Mr, Bouscaren) describes as "run 
down" and " iu need of reconstruction," you have been made to paj- in two years six 
per cent, on the whole of your capital because you have leased a road which runs into 
a great city over a bridge aud ends on a gravel bank in a mndhole. Since the date 
of the lease, your company has not received the benefit of an inch of space from 
whatever purchases the Trustees may have made, and such laud as has been pur- 
chased by them will need an expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars to make 
the same available for railroad purposes. To fill this land is not incumbent on this 
company. The lease recites that the Trustees shall to the extent of their trust funds 
provide lands in the city of Cincinnati for the erection of workshops and depots and 
for other terminal facilities and rights of way." 

In the two succeeding years, the matter of providing adequate terminal facilities 
was energetically and elaborately discussed. On the 12th of January, 1885, the attorney 
of the Trustees wrote a lengthy opinion to the Trustees to the effect that under the 
Terminal Facilities Act of April 9, 1S80, authorizing the borrowing of §300,000, the 
Trustees were empowered only "to provide the lands, not to adapt them to the uses of 
the railway; you provide the lands, the Company the facilities; if a fill is to be made 
that is the part of the Company." 

Another matter also pressed at this time on the Company. That was the cost of 
improvements and repairs called for b}* the lease. In the report for the year ending 
December 31, 1885, Frank S. Bond, President, said; "If the rental was only the money 
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payments that are to be made into the 
city treasury, large as they are, being an 
average of $3,000 per mile of road per 
annum for t\venty-fi\e years, your Com- 
pany could easily meet its engagements. 

At the time the property was leased, 
an approximate estimate was sliown of 
the cost of reconstr notion and other 
necessary improvements and additions 
for the property, which amounted to 
$2,569,374.50. This estimate had been 
prepared by the Cliicf Engineer of the 
Trustees, but il tluis iiol ojficiaK'' 

The truth was, that the city had 
at this time exhausted the moiievs pro- 
vided for construction purposes and no 
further appropriation could be obtained, 
Il became necessary, therefore, if this 
work was to be done, that whoever 
should become the lessee must be re- 
quired to do it as might be found nec- 
essary, the cost to become a part of the 
rental charge additional to the money 
pa\-ments required. Apparently this Ncvemter 25ih. ib68. 

increased the rental charge but $100,000 

per annum. Practically, however, it was found that a large portion of this work 
had to be done during the earlier j-ears of the lease, the cost of which, with other 
similar capital expenditures on account of the property during four j-cars, aggregates 
$1,105,671.22 ; and it is this expenditure, added to the current quarterly payments in 
cash, that has increased the rental cost to your Company from $812,000 per annum to 
$1,000,417 per annum. It is for these reasons mainly that the lease has proved so 
onerous and profitless to your Company." 

In the same report Mr. Bond estimated that the heavy expenditures for lack of 
terminal improvements, " added to the actual loss of business from the want of proper 
facilities to handle it, will aggregate not less than $125,000 yearly during the past four 
years." He expressed the opinion that the Companv had a legal, as well as an equitable 
claim against the city for its failure to provide adequate terminals. He suggested that a 
different plan be adopted — the deferring the payment of $200,000 a year for seven years 
to be then paid in annual iustalhnents of $100,000 with interest at 4 per cent. 
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This suggestion as to the modification of the lease was embodied in a bill which was 
presented in the General Assembly of Ohio, referred to the Hamilton County delegation, 
and not acted ou. The suggestion as to the responsibility of the city for the failure 
of the Trustees to provide terminal facilities gave rise to prolific but fruitless discus- 
sion. At last, on April 25, 1890, Mr. Charles Schiff, then President, formally demanded 
of the Trustees arbitration, under clause 14 of the lease, first for damages suffered from 
lack of terminal facilities in Cincinnati; second, for misrepresentation as to the condition 
of the road at the time of the lease. He named as arbitrators 011 the part of the 
Company Mr. Grover Cleveland and Mr. Clarence A. Seward. The courts were appealed 
to, and the decision was in favor of the Trustees, 

In the report of Mr. S. M. Felton, Receiver, for the year ending June 30, 1899, 
he says: "The expenditures by the Company, arising from the failure of the city to 
comply with the requirements of the lease as to Cincinnati terminals now exceed the 
sum of $1,860,000." 

In the same report it is stated: "Besides the cost of maintenance the Company 
has expended for additions and improvements to the road, from October 12th, 1881, to 
June 30th, 1899, the large sum of $2,358,443.30, which justly forms part of the rental 
paid to the city of Cincinnati." 

He also says: "There still remains to be expended on the property before the 
expiration of the present lease for completing the 
arching of tunnels, for filling trestles or replacing 
them with steel and masonry, for the completion 
of block signals and for fencing, $805,055. With- 
in the next ten years $3,500,000 will have to be 
expended in reconstruction of the balance of the 
bridges." 

In the report of the Company for the year 
ending June 30th, igoo, Mr. Samuel Spencer, 
President, says : " In view of the verj' unsatisfac- 
tory results to the stockholders under the operation 
of the lease, and of the shortness of the unexpired 
term, your Board has considered it desirable to 
have a thorough examination of the affairs of the 
Company and of its accounts made by expert public 
accountants. The financial condition of the Com- 
pany, on January 30, 1900, after this examination 
of its affairs and restatement of its accounts, shows 
a debit balance as the result of the operation of the 
Company under the lease of $574,598.70." 

Mr. Hollander says: "The 1881 lease of the 
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made Secretary. Mr. E. P. Wilson 
Passenger and Freight Agent. 
Mr. Cook lield office fourteen 
months, retiring in December, 
1882. He was succeeded by M-r. 
John Scott, wlio, as \'ice-President 
and General Manager, acted as 
the representative of the English 
interests. 

The most unfortunate episode 
in the railroad annals of Ciucinnati 
occurred during President Cook's 
administration, when the vSecretarv 
of the Company, having in his jxis- 
session certificates of stock signed 
in blank for lawful purposes bv 
the President, fnuidulentlv issued 
these certificates to the sum of 



"completing and leasing" theory. What- 
ever may have been the results to the city, 
and from October, 1881, to the present time, 
the income of the road has been less by 
almost 512,000,000 than the interest on 
the bonds the city has had to paj', the 
lease has been, to the lessee company, as 
Mr. Bond said, " onerous and profitless." 
The 49 per cent, of the capital stock of 
the C, X. (). & T. P. Co. which was taken 
by Cincinnati capitalists caused the ap- 
pearance of several Cincinnati names in 
the board of directors, and to a large ex- 
tent the road was also officered by local 
t;ilcnt. Mr. Theodore Cook, the first Pres- 
ident of the road (October. iSSi, to Decem- 
ber, 1882 1, was one of the most prominent 
citizens of the State, and bore the reputation 
of being a keen and clear-headed man of 
affairs. Captain H. H. Tatem, the Secre- 
retary and Auditor of the city's Board of 
Trustees, was elected Treasurer of the leas- 
ing company, and George F. Doiightv was 
as placed in charge of traffic matters as General 
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about $400,cxx) and converted the proceeds 
to his personal uses. It was this more than 
anything else which drove the Company 
later on into the long and tedious receiver- 
ship, which subjected employes to reduc- 
tions in salaries, required stockholders of 
the Company to forego all idea of dividends 
and to look on helplessly while their hold- 
ings decreased in market value to the low- 
est possible point. 

President Cook's successor, Mr. Scott, 
was an Englishman by birth, a man of 
much ability, and in the railway ser\'ice 
from earlj' boyhood. He came to America 
to assume the duties of General Manager 
of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad, 
also an Erlanger property. In this capac- 
ity he sensed from 1879 to 18S1, and 
when the C, N. O. & T. P. Co. began 
operating the Cincinnati Southern, he 

represented the Erlanger interests in the board of directors, and as Vice-President and 
General Manager took charge of the operation of the property. Upon the death of Mr. 
Doughty, and the consequent discovery of what is known as the " Doughty Overissue," 
it became evident Mr. Cook would not be re-elected to the Presidency. 

Mr. Scott's election was prac- 
tically' unanimous, and his juris- 
diction now covered the entire line 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans 
and Meridian to Shreveport. The 
physical condition of the Cincinnati 
Southern received his immediate 
attention. In his first annual 
report he says : "When your Com- 
pany first took possession of the 
road it could not be said that the 
road and its equipment were in 
that condition which would have 
been expected of a comparatively 
new road." And thus began at 
this early day evidence of the 
friction bound to result from the 
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putting into effect the "completing and leasing" theory of the Wright bill. The road 
required immediate attention, to a degree that had not been foreseen. New crossties 
were needed. The line from Somerset to Glen Marv, over the heavy grades and sharp 
curves of the mountain division, had never been ballasted; much ditching and widening 
were required; in short, in many ways the road required considerably more outlay than 
was anticipated. Mr. Bouscaren's estimate was promptly 

verified insofar as the early vears were concerned, by 

^H^^^^ the expenditure on construction accoinit during 1S82 of 

^^^^^■■^M over four hundred thousand dollars. 

^^^^^^^^j) Notwithstanding the heavy expenditure called for 

^^^^^^^Bk ' and the depressed state of business during nnich of his 

^^^^^^^C administration, Mr. Scott managed to get the road into 

^^^^^^^^^H|^^^ such physical shape as to enable him to sav in 1S84, 

^^^^^^H^^^^^K "With regard lo the present state of the road I can not 

^^^^■^ i '^"^^^^r do better than note that on the occasion of their last 

^^^B 1 , ^^^ official trip of inspection in October, 1S84, the Trustees 

made a favorable minute of the condition of the road," 

COL, WM M SHAW Ncw sidiugs relieved congested traffic to a great extent. 

'^''''ifn^r'a^Lrr^.f^^nfve^^^^^ ^^f- Mechau, the Superintendent of Motive Power, had 

placed the equipment in elegant shape, and Mr. Carroll, 

then General Superintendent, was able to report: *' The 

efficiency and high rate of speed of your passenger-train service has been fully maintained 

and all connections at both ends of the road have been made with satisfactory regularity, 

while your freight-train service has been no less gratifying." 

The unexpectedly heavj- expense necessary for betterments was, at the suggestion 
of an English accountant, provided for by means of a sinking fund. A dividend of 

3 per cent, was declared in 1S82, but none for 1S83 or 1S84. 

Mr. Scott resigned on January i, 1SS5, and was succeeded by Mr. Frank S. Bond, who 
served until December, 18S6, as President of the .-Associated Roads. At the same time 
Mr, Charles Schiff was elected Vice-President of the Company and I^lr. Scott re-elected 
General Manager, in which office he was soon after succeeded by Mr. John C. Gault. 

Under Mr. Bond's administration the gross receipts of the Company remained 
practically stationary as compared with previous years (about S2,6oo,ooo per annum), 
but the operating expenses were at once decreased. During 18S5 measures were taken 
by the lines south of the Ohio River to change the gauge of all lines from 5 feet to 

4 feet S'< inches, and this much-needed improvement was put into effect May 30th, 
1886. Prior to that time roads .south of the Ohio River had a gauge of 5 feet as 
against 4 feet S.'-i inches in effect north of the river. The freight traffic of the road 
was constantly congested, retarded and made expensive by the necessity of maintaining 
a hoist at Cincinnati where freight cars were lifted, the trucks removed, and other 
trucks put under them making the necessary change in width of track. Reference 
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has already been made to Mr. Bond's attitude toward the question of onerous lease 
conditions. Changes in organization and administration were put into effect by Mr. 
Bond and the physical condition of the property fully maintained. 

His successor, Mr, Charles Schiff, succeeded him on December 27th, 1885, Mr. 
Bond having accepted on that date the Vice- Presidency of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. Mr. Schiff, in his operation of the prop- 
erty for the period of three years, gave his attention 
to the upbuilding of the property insofar as was possi- 
ble, and was in such fortunate relation to the general 
business situation in the South as to show steadily 
growing earnings to such an extent, indeed, that in the 
last year of his administration the earnings passed the 
four million mark. 

The question of insufficient terminals at Cincinnati 
was with him, as with his predecessors, a cause of 
constant anxiety and assumed an importance only 
equaled by the one of how to continue the necessary 
yearly outlay upon permanent betterments to the city's 
property and at the same time serve the stockholders, »™> A™uni Bmk pubiiih.r. 

and, if possible, give them something approximating a 
reasonable return in the shape of dividends upon the mone}- they had invested. 

By the continuance of the plan inaugurated by the Company upon its organiza- 
tion, under which the value of heavy betterments expended upon the city's property 
was taken care of by means of a sinking fund, a dividend was declared in February, 
1889, of 3 per cent, on the capital stock, 2 per cent, was again declared in October, 
i8go, and 2 per cent, (under Mr. Felton's administration) in October, i8gi. This was 
the last dividend ever paid, and the abolition of the sinking fund showed the net 
results of the operations of the Company, as of June 30, 1892, to be a debit of over 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Schiff was much interested during his incumbency in the efforts heretofore 
Teferred to, looking to legislation to relieve his Company from part of the burdens 
he felt had been unfairly assumed, but was unable to secure the desired relief for 
them. His term of office ended December igth, i8go, and Mr. S. M. Felton was elected 
as his successor. Mr. Felton's jurisdiction as President covered the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Alabama Great Southern, while Mr. C. C. Harvey, 
the Vice-President, was in charge of the New Orleans & North Eastern, Alabama & 
Vicksburg and Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroads as their executive head. 



RESUME OF HISTORIC EVENTS 

CONNECTED WITH THE BUILDING OF THE 
CINCINNATI SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Million Dollar Subscription and Grand Jubilation, February, 1836 

Southwestern Railway Convention, Knoxville, July, 1836 

Cincinnati's First Railroad (Little Miami R. R. ) 1844 

Constitution of Ohio forbids municipalities to assist stock companies, 1851 

Chicago & Rock Island R. R. connects Chicago with the West, . . 1859 

Kentucky Central ojx'ued Cincinnati to Lexington, 1859 

Attempt to raise a million dollar bonus to extend road from Nicholasville, 

Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn i860 

Civil War puts a stop to subscriptions 1861 

(jcneral liuniside wants military line built to Knoxville and Kingston, 1861 

Lincoln recommends Burnside's plans to Congress, I)eceml)er, 1861 

Maj. W. A. (junn, Burnside's Chief Hngineer, makes surveys, 1862 

Atlantic & Great Western Railway agrees to extend Lexington & Danville 

R. R. south for a bonus, which plan fails, .... 1867 

Edward A. P'erguson published a plan for road to be built by Cincinnati, Noveml)er 25, 1868 

The Ferguson Bill passes the Ohio Senate, April 29th, 1869 

Ferguson Bill passes House of Representatives, May 4th, 1869 

Special Election, June 26th, 1869 

Trustees appointed by Superior Court, June 30th, 1869 

Surveyors put in the field, August, 1869 

Kentucky Legislature refuses grant to the road, March, 1870 

Tennessee passes bill for it, January, 1870 

Kentucky again refuses to pass the grant, 187 1 

Governor Leslie finally aj)proves restricted Kentucky grant, .... l\'])ruary 13, 1871 

The Trustees sell $150,000 worth of bonds, June, 1S72 

Mr. Hooper returns from London, his mission a failure May 1873 

Trustees decline an offer of New York bankers for entire bond issue, . September 15, 1873 

Jay Cooke fails. The great panic of 1873 September 18, 1873 

Trustees make personal loan, $5,ckk). First contract for excavating 

awarded December 12, 1873 

Entire hue finally located, February 12, 1874 

Entire Sio.ooo,(xx) of bonds finally disposed of May, 1875 

Bill introduced in Ohio General Asseml)ly, calling for $6,ooo,<X)o addi- 
tional bonds, January, 1876 

Election held to vote upon question of Sr>,ooo,()(X) additional bonds, . . March 14th, 1876 

Road is oiK'ued for traffic, Ludlow to Somerset, July, 1877 

The P^irst $2,000,000 loan is defeated at the polls, May 3rd, 1878 

The Second $2,o(X).rKX> bill passed Legislature May 15th, 1878 

Approved at special election \ugust 14th, 1878 

Investigating Connnission makes its report January 14th, 1879 

Present lease is entered into, October nth, 1881 

Receiver for C, N. O. (S: T. P. R. R. is appointed, ....... March i8th, 1893 

Receivership terminated, October, 1899 

(66) 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Felton Administration. 
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^HE coming of Mr. Felton to the Queen & Cres- 
cent brought to bear upon this property all the 
clear-cut vigor at the command of a young man 
of ambition backed by unusual mental and physical 
powers, a young man in years but of wide experience 
in the field of railway operation and the possessor of 
technical knowledge on the subject that was surpassed 
by few executive heads of railway properties. 

When President Felton came to Cincinnati the road 
was emerging from the last of the series of short admin- 
istrations just referred to ; part of them, under men 
whose technical knowledge of. railway building and oper- 
ation was limited, but who were financial men of great 
ability. Mr. Bond, Mr. Scott and Mr. Schiff, who were 
Mr. Felton's immediate predecessors, had each appeared, 
to a certain extent, as the representative of forcieu finan- 

AJlinido 0( hill above lunriel. 1287 feel. ° 

unBth oi lunnsi. 3984 f«t. cial iutercsts, and their close identification with these 

interests had doubtless, if we may be permitted to say so, 

often hindered their best efforts in behalf of the properties under their immediate control. 

The earnings of the road were in excellent condition. The South had never before 
been so stirred up by industrial activity as now. The directors of the C, N. O. & T. P. 
had felt so flattered by the business prospects and the large earnings that a dividend 
was declared in December, iSgo, and again in June, 1S91, and yet, under the smiling 
surface indications were several matters of grave enough import to make the future of 
the leasing company a very doubtful quantity. 

Several widel3' diverse interests were at work. There had been a great deal of 
discussion on the part of the patrons of the road — discussion of freight rates and com- 
plaint of alleged discrimination against Cincinnati which was likely to injure the reve- 
nue of the road. To be sure, the complaints do not appear to have been upheld by 
the facts, but their influence was nevertheless likely to result in serious loss of revenue. 
Cincinnati then, as now, was unquestionably the best customer of the road, and Cincin- 
nati's traffic, for good and sufficient geographical reasons, was more valuable than that 
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of any other city. On these grounds alone, without regard to any natural inclination 
to favor friends and business neighbors, it would be only reasonable to suppose that 

the road would, on the grounds 
of business policy, be oper- 
ated in the interest of the 
city from which its greatest . 
patronage is to be had. In 
all discussion over this point 
( and it has been very acrimo- 
nious at times), no one seems 
to have established any exist- 
ing reasons why the executive 
officers of the road should for 
a moment oppose the interests 
of the city in order to favor 
those of any other community. 
Such discussion, perhaps, 
was biit the natural outcome 
of the tremendous excitement 
of the 70s, when men were led 
to dream of little less than a 
commercial millennium when 
the road should be completed. It has now become a self-evident fact that the only 
possible waj' to run the road is on ordinary business lines, allowing fair rates and 
fair profits on business per- 
formed; but in 1890, Mr. Fel- 
ton found he was to encounter 
much of the spirit of unfair 
criticism. 

A further agency in com- 
plicating matters for the new 
President was the Doughty 
over- issue case, which was 
dragging slowly throiigh tlie 
courts. Some thotiglit that 
the directors of the Company 
were collaterally responsible 
for ilr. Dotighty's wrong-doing 
and some blamed the Presi- 

TEMPORARY HEADQUARTERS OF COLONEL FRANK WOLFORD. 
dent; while everyone was Th= Nc,=d Cavalry™., of ,h. Firs, Ke.,ud<, Cvalry. 

inclined to join in general One-hairmils souih ol Loeans X Roads and eighr mlles w«i of Somnml, Ksnmd 
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disapproval, much of which was unmerited,'" Then, too, there lay in the recent industrial 
development of the South another cause for complaint. The Southern country, in 

1890, had been opened to the 
exploitation of the real-estate 
shark, the promoter, and the 
so-called mineral expert, until 
that rich empire of agricultural 
products, coal and iron, which 
was actually awaiting develop- 
ment under prudent conditions 
of finance, was overrun with the 
professional boomer. Cincinnati 
was, by reason of its close rela- 
tions to the South, easily sus- 
ceptible to these investments, 
and her citizens had interested 
themselves heavily in town lots, 
business blocks and the stock 
of various coal and land conipa- 
*''<^l^mvliltrZTm,T t^^J'.'X^TZ'^L^T^^Zy'T^!^,"^''^ nies. New towns had opened 

up at Dayton, Harrinian, Rock- 
wood, CardiiT and Fort Payne, as well as at Lenoir, Anniston, New England City and 
many other towns not on or near the Queen & Crescent Route, while Chattanooga and 
Birmingham were overcrowded 
by investors and promoters. 
The failure of easil5'-proniised 
dividends to materialize, and 
total loss in some cases of the 
entire investment, affected the 
average citizen to a degree 
where he failed to be a careful 
reasoner and was rather dis- 
posed to participate in severe 
criticism of the Cincinnati 
Southern, along with every- 
thing else that was Southern 
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or readied Southward. Time has shown the fact, not then apparent, that these Southern 

cities contained properties that were remarkable for j^reat vahie if properly developed, 

and tlie further fact that the old story of sndden inflation is ever followed by the 

unpleasant eflfects of depression. 

These were some of the conditions that 
Mr. Felton found when he came to Cin- 
cinnati. The situation called for a hand 
of unusual firnnie.s.s in handling these 
affairs. The over-issue case, should it be 
finally decided against the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
Company, threatened the Company with" 
financial wreck. The assets of the Com- 
pany were badly depleted; the rolling 
stock, which was their chief component, 
was in need of renewal, terminal facilities 
at Cincinnati were bad)}' lacking, while 
what may be described as a heavy future 
liability appeared in the shape of lease 
requirements in the way of bridge and 
track iniprovenicnts promised to make 
heavy drains on the revenue for several 
years to come. It will he recalled, in this 

connection, that, as is shown elsewhere, the Trustees, in the financial stress that beset 

them in the dajs of the construction, had evolved the idea of a lea-so which should 

contemplate in its provisions tlie completing 

of the road as well as its operation, and that 

the lease, finally made in iSSi. contained 

quite a large demand upon the lessee company 

for construction work, a large ])art of wliicli 

was not as yet begun. 

The new President set about the tasks 

awaiting liiiu with such sureness of touch and 

evidence of a policy not to be easily turned 

aside, as made the old -school conservatives 

open their eyes, and brought his official family fj^-^^p, high bridge. 

to his side in instant co-ope nitii in. Affairs t^'i caie >" ii'= siiakotKwn Pike. noar ihs 

seemed to have taken a sudden start forward; 

the inauguration of a swift, resistless and apparently unending ]X)licy had begun, 

under which all considerations but the placing of the Cincinnati .Southern on a high 

plane of efficiency bad l)een incoutinently set aside. 
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It is proper that something should be said 
of the history and personality of the man 
in whose hands the property was destined 
to remain for the next few years. When 
he came to Cincinnati, although but thirty- 
seven 3ears old, he had, for sixteen years, 
served in various executive capacities with 
the Pennsylvania Lines, New York & New 
England Railroad and the Erie Lines. His 
father was President of the Pliiladelpliia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore, a Pennsylvania 
road, and the son, beginning as a rodnian at 
sixteen on an engineering corps, had, at 
the early age of twent)--one, been appointed 
General Superintendent of the Pan Handle 
System of the Penns3-]vauia Lines. This 
post he held for eight years. His executive 
Libilitv was marked, and at the age of 
twenty-nine he was made General Manager 
of the New York & New England Railroad. 
In 1S84, he began a brilliant line of service 
with the Erie, being, in February of that 
year, appointed as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent in special charge of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad. Promo- 
tions followed quickly, as General Manager 
of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Railroad, \'ice-President of the Erie in charge of traffic, and in October, 1885, First 
Vice-President, in charge of traffic and operating departments. His strong record on 
the Erie connnanded the attention of the railway world, and on November 21st, 1S90, 
resulted in his election to the Presidencj' of the East Tennessee, \'irginia & Georgia 
Railroad, the Alabama Great Southern, the Louisville Sonthern, and the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans &, Texas Pacific Railway, operating the lines comprising the Queen & 
Crescent Route.'-" His strong hand continued to guide the affairs of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans &, Texas Pacific Railway through the tortuous paths of 1893, 1894, 1895 
and 1896, and through a long receivership, into the more prosperous days wdiich later 
befell the railroads of the country. In 1S99. he was able to close the receivership so 
ably administered, and take up, as President of the Chicago & Alton, the rehabilitation 
of that road. 
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Mr. Feltoii was essentially a " Pennsylvania " man. His training as an engineer 
and his service with the Pennsylvania System emphasized in him his personal trend 
toward the physical development of the property under his control, which is so esseu- 
tially a Pennsylvania characteristic. A man of few words ; he possessed a practically 
unlimited capacity for the handling of large questions. A large man physically, with 
a strong underjaw which shuts very firmly indeed agaiust anything that is questionable, 
unbusinesslike or likely to be at cross purposes with his plan, he disposes of business 
with rapidity, and his grasp of each question as it presents itself is comprehensive. 
Yet with his capacity for matters of magnitude, he is noted for his ability to handle 
every detail, however small, a rare combination that has enabled him to handle with un- 
exampled success the serious and varied problems which awaited his coming to Cincinnati. 
One of the first things he turned his attention to in his new position was the 
betterment of the rolling stock. Under the old regime, the trains out of Cincinnati 
had made slow time, over light rails, drawn by engines 
^^^^^^ which at the present time would seem pigmy beside 

^^^^^^^ the modern Queen & Crescent passenger locomotive. 

^^^^^^ I A contract existed with the Mann Boudoir Car Co., which 

4 



RALPH PETERS. 




provided for sleeping cars 
of that company's design. 
These were not well liked 
by travelers, particularly 
in later years, when the 

Boudoir Company's equip- o-neral SiJr«i"1c"i.;ni PsnniylMnH Unes, Somhwest 3y!»m, 

ment grew old and below 3ih7 crandm Pcod. w<i™i hiiu. 

^ ClrKinn.ll, 

the standard of the Pull- 
man or Wagner cars. All of this was to be promptly changed. The old sleepers 
began to be interspersed with standard Pullmans ; and with the opening of the winter 
tourist season of 1891 were attached to new and handsome trains of day coacheS| 
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postal cars and baggage cars. They were equipped with what was then known as the 
new safety vestibule, the first in the South ; the old-fashioned oil lighting was super- 
seded by the Piutsch-gas method. The day coaches were provided with such unusual 
luxuries as washrooms, with hot and cold 
water, soap, towels and mirrors, luxuries 
heretofore confined to Pullmans only. The 
interior woodwork, the rich upholstering 
and the plate-glass windows made a train 
that was of unusual elegance. To draw 
these trains heavy and speedy compound 
engines were ordered. Somewhat later on 
the result of this investment was, with 
the help of the Advertising Department, an 
immediate growth of winter-tourist travel. 
The Queen & Crescent became known as 
the road that was the best ; as the road 
that took one through beautiful scenery 
on what the Passenger Department was 
rapidly advertising as " The finest trains 
in the South." The purchase of the new 
trains had required courage, but the ex- 
penditure had brought early returns in a 
hundred direct and indirect ways, and was 
the first step toward the physical plane 
the road has since attained. 

The freight equipment was not so 
easily recruited. Old cars «'ere brought s. m. felton. 

into the shops and rebuilt as fast as cir- 
cumstances would permit, but the panic of 

the next succeeding years made it unwise to make any heavy investments in this 
direction. The President bought new locomotives, and within a year's time purchased 
500 freight cars and repaired a great deal of old and woni-out freight equipment. 
6,000 tons of 75-pound steel rails were also purchased. Meanwhile, October, 1891, 
the yearly rental had increased $100,000 and the revenue per mile on both freight 
and passenger traffic was rapidly reaching the low point at which, later on, it was to 
cause the operation by the United States Courts of 90 per cent, of American railways.* 
The condition of affairs seemed to demand retrenchment of the most marked character. 




■eight and $113,005 in 
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"With this retrenchment in view the road between Cincinnati and Chattanooga was 
divided, February, 1S93, into two divisions: the lower one, between Somerset and 
Chattanooga, remaining in charge of Superintendent Griggs, who previously had control 
of the operation of the entire line, and the upper half, Somerset to Cincinnati, was 
placed in charge of Mr. W. J. Murphy. The result was a record which might be 
properly known as "intensive" railway operation. Mr. Murphy and Mr. Feltou had 
for years been fellow officials on the Erie aud understood each other's methods fully. 
Mr. Griggs had been in charge of operation on the Queen & Crescent for a long 
period of time, and as a practical man, with the local conditions well in hand, could 
not be excelled. The result of this division of labor was at once noticeable. New 
ideas in discipline began to appear, such as uniforms for station agents and uniforms 
for enginemen and various other forms of discipline, some of them visible and others 
no less potent, which were unseen. Collisions, derailments aud other train wrecks, 
which in other days had lieeu so remarkably frequent, at once diminished to a mini- 
mum under the higli discipline. 'I'he intensive system called for supervision of every 

pint of lubricant, every pound 
of coal, gallon of water or 
ounce of cotton waste. The 
now famous system of stoking 
was put into effect, requiring, 
among other things, that only 
one shovelful at a time of 
fresh fuel shall be added to 
the locomotive fires. Fire 
boxes of a new design were 
put into the engines, which, 
with the new stoking rules, 
reduced the u.se of fuel to a 
minimum and enabled the Pas- 
senger Department to advertise 
to prospective passengers the 
new slogan, " no smoke, no 
cinders." Every item of oper- 
ation was gone over in the 

Tti* only firm «lii=h reuili and wholeules Hifh-Erids Sewlne Mactunts. SaUlC Way. TllC Cxpenslve 

luxurv of wrecked trains was 
eliminated partly by the ordinary means of liighlv-developed discipline among the men 
and partly by the iuauj^uration of the automatic electric-signal system. With the 
advent of the signals came Mr. Murphy's system of stereopticon instruction, which 
has since been inaugurated on a great manv other lines throughout the country. 
Each candidate for a position as trainman is put through an examniation by the aid 
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of colored signals shown by the stereopticon, and each trainman is required to attend 
these lectures at stated intervals during his wliole term of service. Air-brake instruc- 
tion cars were also inaugurated. The result is an average of high intelligence, 
technical skill and esprit du corps 
that can not be duplicated. 

The tonnage system was put 
into effect in hauling freight 
trains ; the Auditor's statements 
showed unexpected reductions in 
claims for damages in wrecks and 
other accidents, with a heavy de- 
crease in the cost of operating 
passenger and freight trains. An 
accident insurance plan at greatly 
reduced rates was arranged in due 
time, to be availed of by the men ; 
a system of premiums for track- 
men, trainmen and other employes 
was installed, which stimulated 
a friendly rivalry that has proven r.v.j. H.Eiy, Rc..n,. on. ». .h.' b,.,-e=,ui^ s='boci= in ,h. w«,. L™.»d, 

of great value. Readingrooms Z^dt ".^w^'i; y™ «nd ".T^rbo""'" '*"""'•'-'"" 

were inaugurated at divisional 
points and equipped with books, magazines and games for the free use of the men. 

The result of all this was a service of the highest standard and a remarkably 
economical administration of affairs. 

The President has said in his annual report for 1894: "The business depression 
of the last year is probably the worst that we will be obliged to face. The histor)' 
of the fiscal year from commencement to end is remarkable. Inaugurated by the 
severe panic in July, followed by disappointing legislation in Congress, the long- 
drawn-out agitation of the tariff question, supplemented by the greatest coal strike 
ever known, and finally closing with the most gigantic railroad strike ever inaugurated 
in this country, there is little wonder that the gross results have been so unsatisfactory," 

With a deficiency of $600,000 in gross revenue, following on large decreases the 
two previous years, the results would have been most disheartening had it not been 
for the installation of the advanced ideas of operation, of which we have given a brief 
outline. Nothing quite equal to it has ever been accomplished elsewhere. With a 
short-term lease as the only hold upon a property, with barely enough revenue to 
pay the annual cash revenue due the city, with gigantic improvements demanded 
under the lease, which must be made out of earnings while other roads issued new 
stock or bonds for the same purpose, with rapidly-lowering rates for carrying freight 
and passengers, with all these antagonistic surroundings the road during this period 
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was brought up to' the highest state of efficiency in a way which deserves to rank 
as one of tlie greatest achievements in the history of American railway operation. 
It will thus be seen that while physically the property was being put into a 
most admirable condition, the Euancial condition of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Company was far from being satisfactory, and when, on March 
i8, 1S93, the Doughty over-issue case was decided by the Ohio State Supreme Court, 
reversing the finding of the Circuit Court and holding the Company liable for over 
S4fx»,i"j(>» worth of fraudulently-issued slock, Mr. Felton took steps to protect the 
property for which he was responsible. This was done in the shape of an amicable 
suit plead before the I'uited States Circuit Court for Southern Ohio, being a petition 

on the part of General Samuel 
Thomas, who was at the time Chair- 
man of the Board, who as a cred- 
itor and stockholder prayed that a 
receiver be appointed for the prop- 
erty. This was presented to Judge 
W. H. Taft that same night, March 
18, 1893, and he appointed S. M. 
Felton as Receiver, in which capac- 
ity, from that moment on, for a 
period of six and a half years, he 
continued to discharge indebtedness 
and administer revenue. Here was 
an excellent opportunity for the 
critical portion of the public to 
find much meat with which to feed 
their hungry appetites on comments 
of disaster and wreckage. They 
A, G. corrs Hold Co., PropriBior., Said that HOW tlic City wouM suffer ; 

her rental would cease and her in- 
terest charges go on; that this lattst move was a subterfuge by which the leasing 
company proposed to evade its just obligations; that the leasing company was being 
wrecked ; that some stronger organization might absorb its valuable franchises. All 
this might have been just cause for rca.sonable fear had it not been for the fact that the 
executive head of affairs was another sort of man and had no iiitcution of failing in 
the ])erforiiKiiice of all duties toward creditors, including the citj' of Cincinnati. 

The actual administration of the receivership began the following morning. The 
President reduced his own salary; the company's employes were asked to accept a 
10 per cent, reduction in wages ; supi)lies, extra coustruction work, advertising expenses, 
free or exchange transportation were so thoroughly inspected and carved down that, 
despite the years to follow in wliich the depression and stagnation in all lines of 
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healthfully forming:- a cushion with which to protect the industrial and manufacturing' 
movement which was soon to begin; and. the agitation concerning rate discrimination 
had narrowed itself before the evident fairness of the traffic department down to the 
criticism of a distinctly small portion of shippers. The question of proper terminal 

facilities, however, and the ques- 
tion of inadequate freight equip- 
ment remained, embarrassing to 
the revenue of the road, the 
accommodation of its patrons and 
the proper preser\'ation of its 
revenues. 

By the terms of the lease 
of October, iSSi, the Trustees 
were at once to expend $3C»,ooo 
then in their hands for the ter- 
minals at Cincinnati. This was 
promptly done, but the facilities 
afforded thereby were so evidently 
inadequate that the Trustees and 
the lessee held numerous con- 
ferences about the matter. Here 
it developed that the lessee com- 
pany were finding the terms of the rental somewhat onerous. They had paid during 
the first period of five years an annual rental of SSoo,ooo, and $12,000 per year for 
the salaries and expenses of the Board of Trustees. To this must be added the 
expenditures, up to January ist, 1SS7, of ?i. 266,017. 26 for permanent improvements, 
which revert to the city. In view of the increased rental, $912,000, for the second 
period of five years and the probable continuance of the outlay for permanent improve- 
ments, an understanding was reached with the Trustees by whicli they should endeavor 
to secure authoritv from the State to permit the lessee to defer the iiaymcnt of $200,000 
of the annual rental and to extend tlie length of time tlie lease was to run. This 
they failed to do. The bill, as it passed the Legislature, made nn provision for the 
deferred payments, and stipulated that the rental on any extension that might be 
added to the lease period should be not less than $i,250,cx)o per year. This bill 
passed the Legislature March Stli, 1SS9. The lessee company, through President Schiff, 
declined to accept its terms, and one of the results of this failure to come to an 
agreement as to the relief of the leasing company was that, in February, 1S90, the usual 
annual statement was sent to the Trustees, sliowing that instead of " Proper and 
sufficient depot and yard facilities" which were claimed by the lessee under the 
provision of the lease, the company had expended to that date ?824,4o6.35 for rentals 
and other expenses in providing these facilities. This claim has steadily grown until 
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it has now readied the heavy total of over ^^2,000,000, and was the subject of litigation 
instituted by Mr. Felton during his administration as Receiver. This question of 
terminal facilities has been one of an import much more serious than the figures in 
the large claim for rental can possibly show. It has involved the whole welfare of 
the road and the welfare of the city's commerce has been affected. The question of 
terminals has commanded the attention of every municipality in the country, and the 
prosperous cities are those that have handled the question wisely and upon broad 
and liberal grounds. It is to be regretted that Cincinnati has not been more fortunate 
iu her methods. So far as our own road is concerned, no one pretends to claim that jls 
terminals are sufficient for the ready hand- 
ling of its traffic. The lessee, with but a 
few years of its lease left to run, can not 
afford to purchase and develop terminals 
and turn them over to the city. A solu- 
tion of the problem is suggested in the 
lease renewal, now before the public, by 
which the Trustees are to issue bonds to 
the amount of $2,500,000, from the proceeds 
of which terminals are to be provided and 
the lessee (with 65 years of lease assured) 
undertakes to repay this expenditure with 
interest before the bonds accrue. The wel- 
fare of the city and the road demand that 
this should be done at once. 

In addition to the unsettled question 
of inadequate terminals, Mr. Felton found 
it difficult, indeed, to discover any feasible 
plan by which the heavy mileage charge 
on freight cars belonging to other roads 
could be reduced. The only way to do 
this was to reduce such charges by the 
purchase of more equipment. This he 
was unable to do save in small and in- 
sufficient lots. The " intensive " system, 
to which we have several times referred, 
did much to relieve the situation, however. 

„,,,.. . , . The PidterlnE Building. Mam and Fidh Sireeis, Cincinnati. 

Each addition of soo cars to the equip- „ ^ ,- , = ^ ^ ^^ , 

J 11 Hardiuare. Cullety. Sponing Goods and Bicydaa. 

ment was an added relief. The number 

of tons per train load was increased, too, from 192.6 in iKgi to 276.6 in 1896 and 
to 421.79 in 1900. Heavier freight engines were bought in small numbers; double- 
header trains (trains drawn by two engines) were put into service, and this, while 
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the cost for mileage on foreign equipment has been reduced very slowly, the cost of 
handling freight trains has largely decreased, and with the economies we have referred 
to, greatly relieved the situation. 

The spring of 1897 began to show a rising spirit prevalent in freight movements 
all over the country, and the early signs of general 
prosperitj- caused the Receiver and the friends of the 
road to feel that the end of the long struggle for 
continued existence through which the previous four 
years had led them was at last near enough to be 
visible to the eye of faith. By another year the 
Spanish War was to break out, and in May, 1898, 
began a movement of hurrying regiments that made, 
before the war was over, a most agreeable and un- 
expected addition to the revenues. When the move- 
ment home again was completed, the Cincinnati, Xew 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway had received from the 
movement of troops and government freights revenue 

" Goiemor-Ceneral Philippine Island*. Fonnerlr 

to the amount of $583,405. Thus, for the vear ending umiH saw. circuti judge, cindnnwi. «id 

■ •! such tn cherge of the d»»ilnles dI ih» 

June 30th, 1899, the leasing company's gross earnings c. n. o. & t. p. Ry. co. ihrowh ihe Feiion 

were the largest in its history and its expenses were 

^^^^ probably the most economical. Yet Mr. Felton called 

^^B^^^^ to the attention of the stockholders that on account of 

^V ~""1 reduced freight and passenger traffic and increased rental, 

Mm ^9 (|r ^^ "^t earnings were lower than those of 1891 and 

"■^^ -- ,^M only about equal to those of 1 890. 

^Hj^^^v However, the future was now very hopeful; the 

^^Lv^^^H furnaces and coal mines had started ; the whole country 

^^^^^^^jj^^^^^^^^ was in the midst of a wave of unexampled prosperity. 

^^^^^^L^ ^^^^^^^ As for the Receiver, the Doughty over-issue claims had 

^^^B t^^^ fallen under influences friendly to the stockholders; the 

Beaver Creek Coal Company's claim had been brought 

ANDREW ERKENBRECHER j^q settlement, and the annual deficit that had been appear- 

Foundor 0* th! mear Erkentfecher Starch . , i i- , t, 

busin=s3. His name will always \x as- uig Several ycars as the result ot the road s operation, 

ortyine en the ZK-iMicai s«iet, and tho had uow chaugcd to a surplus ; a voluntary increase in 

the wages of the emploves was made and causes that 
had led to the receivership were removed. It was arranged, therefore, that all parties 
in interest should, on Sept. 30th, 1899, appear before Judge Taft, and, as a result, an 
order was on that dav handed down by the Court closing the receivership, restoring 
the property of the Company to the custody of the stockholders and naming Jannarj' 
ist, 1900. as the date on which Mr. Felton should file his final report. This long and 
successful handling of the property by the United States Court was one of the many 
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Presidents. 

Theodore Cook, October, 1881, to December, 1882 Charles Schiff, 

John Scott, President and General Manager. January, 1887, to December 19th, 1890 

January, 1883, to August, 1885 S. M. Felton, 

Frank S. Bond, December 20th, 1890. to September, 1899 

September, 1885, to Deceml^er, 1886 S. Spencer, .... October, 1899, to date 

General Managers. 

C. C. Harvey, Vice-President and Assistant R. Carroll. . January. 1890. to September, 1895 

General Manager, March, 1883, to July, 18S5 S. M. Felton, Seplemlx^r, 1895, to September 1899 

John C. Gault, . July, 18S5, to December. 1S89 W. J. Murphy, . . . October, 1899, to date 



General Counsel. 

Edgar M. Johnson, October, 1881, to March, 1887 Edward Colston, . 

Consulting and Chief Engineers. 



. April. 1887, to date 



G. BouscAREN, October, 1881, to February, 1886 G. B. Nicholson, . . . May, 1885, to date 

Secretaries. 

Geo. F. Doughty, October, 1881, to May, 1882 A. Telford, December, 1895. to December, 1899 
H. H. Tatem, . June, 1882, to November, 1895 W. A. Shoemaker, January, 1900, to date 



Treasurers. 

H. H. Tatem, October, 1881, to November, 1895 Chas. Patton, . . 



October, 1899, to date 



Auditors. 

R. S. PoMEROY, October, 1881, to January, 1882 C. C. Harvey, August, 1885, to December, 1889 
R. F. MuNRO, Comptroller, Chas. H. Davis, . January, 1890, to May, 1899 

February, 1882, to August, 18S5 M. F. Molloy June, 1899, to date 

Traffic Manager. 

D. Miller December, 1890, to May, 1893 

General Freight Agents. 

E. P. Wii^ON, General Freight and Passenger R. X. Ryan. General Freight Agent, 

Agent, October, 1881, to Deceml^er, 18S3 Anj^iist, 1S88, to March, 1892 

H. Collbran, General Freight Agent. H. F. Smith. General Freight Agent, 

January, 1S84, to June. 18S5 May, 1893, to Seplenil^er, 1895 

H. Collbran, General Freight and Passenger G. P. Riles. General Freight Agent, 

Agent, .... July, 1885, to July. 18SS October, 1895, to date 



General Passenger Agents. 

E. P. Wilson, January, 1884, to September, 1SS5 \V. C. Rinkarson, 
I). G. Edwards, August, 1888. to August, 1S93 

Purchasing Agents. 

Julius Uihlein, . October, 1881. to June. 18S2 G. B. Nicholson, 
R. \V. Hk.vly, . July, 1882, to Deceni])er. 1891 A. Tklford. . . 
G. W. Stevens, . January, 1892, to May, 1898 



September, 1893, to date 



June, 1898. to July, 1900 
August, 1900, to date 



P. S. — Samuel Thomas was President and Henry Fink Vice-President between S. M. Felton 
and Chas. Schiff's time. 



Cincinnati, O., August 15th, 1901. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Southern Railway Interests. 



By Hon. II. P. Covd 
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S has been seen, of the original stock of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Coiiipanj', fifty-one per cent, 
was taken by the Alabama, New Orleans &. Texas Pacific 
Junction Railways Company of London, England, the remaining 
forty-nine per cent, being held chiefly by Cincinnati people, some 
of whom had been previously interested in the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railway Company and in the Cincinnati Railroad Company. 
P.,^w- ^^ The controlling interest was vested in the Alabama Great Southern, 

PiPpBT^ *■ which was one of the six companies of the Erlanger System. 

SODiftH On April 30tli, 1890, the Richmond & West Point Terminal 

Railway Company acquired, through the Richmond & Danville 
Railroad Companj' and the East Tennessee, Virginia &: Georgia 
Company, a controlling interest in the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad, and thus came into control of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad lease. To pay for the controlling shares in the Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Company, the Richmond & Danville and 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Companies jointly issued $6,oco,ooo fifty-year, 
5 per cent, bonds, designating them as the Cincinnati Extension Bonds — the Ter- 
minal Company attaching to these bonds its guaranty as to both principal and interest. 
A general plan of consolidation of Southern lines was in process of prosecution 
when financial difiiculties of a serious character overtook the Terminal Company, with 
the result, after prolonged litigation and two unsuccessful efforts, of a reorganization 
of the entire system. Decrees of foreclosure were entered under several mortgages in 
March and April, 1894, and among other properties sold was the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia, July 7th, 1894. Out of these various proceedings grew the 
Southern Railway, which was chartered by Virginia on February 20th, 1894, and 
organized in Richmond on June 18th of the same year. This company acquired by 
purchase the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, and on August ist- 1894, began 
to operate the property. 

The result had been brought about directly through the efforts of Mr. Samuel 
Spencer, who, as a member of the firm of Drexel, Morgan &, Co., had made a most 
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thorough examination of the physical and financial condition of the various subordinate 
properties included in the Richmond & Danville and the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia Systems. This examination was very complete, and stands today with its 
resultant plans of rehabilitation a monument to the great grasp of the man who did it 
upon the larger phases of railway finances and operation. 

Mr. Spencer traveled all over the Southern country making a careful examination 
of every mile of the properties involved. He visited the commercial centers and consulted 
with the leading men of the communities that were vitally interested in what he was 
about to do. He delved with keen penetration into the large financial questions that 
were involved, swept aside the network of complications, and saw clearly what was 

needed in order to rehabilitate the roads. 
As a result of his labors he presented to 
the stockholders and creditors a gigantic 
plan which, to his far-seeing eye, meant 
new life to the railroads of the South, de- 
velopment to the communities which they 
reached and a growth socially and commer- 
cially to all that part of the South east of 
the Mississippi to a degree that has seldom, 
in the history of the nation, been equaled. 
The new organization, when effected, 
was known as the Southern Railway Com- 
pany. Its growth from then to now has 
been constant, until, at this time (1902), 
the System, with its dependent lines, aggre- 
gates over 8,000 miles of road, all of it in 
healthy condition physically, and busy with 
the traffic of the growing Southern country. 
As to the connection existing between 
the new companies and the Erlanger hold- 
ings of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific stock, the first annual report 
of the Southern Railwa}' Company (1894- 
1895I says; "In connection with the pur- 
chase of the securities of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway Company, 
which controls the Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company, agreements have 
been entered into by which the controlling interest in the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railway Company (the les.see of the Cincinnati Southern) shall be 
owned equally and jointly in some form yet to be determined with the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton &. Dayton Railroad Company, thus providing for the joint and neutral 
operation of the line between Cincinnati and Chattanooga in the interest of the 
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Southern and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Company. A traiBc contract was 
entered into at the same time with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Company by 
which the Southern Railway, the Alabama Great Southern and the Southern Railway 
in Kentucky are fully protected in the distribution of traffic by the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Companies." 

Thus it came about that thirteen 
years after the lease of October, 1881, 
was made, the control of the lease, and 
of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
passed into the equal and joint man- 
agement of the two companies, one of 
which was not organized until 1894. 
No statement other than this bare 
statement of fact could illustrate more 
vividly the changes and vicissitudes to 
which railroad property is subject in 
this era of consolidation. 

The interests that now control the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad are very 
powerful. The report of the Southern 
Railway Company for the year ending 
June 30th, 1891, gives figures that, in 
view of this control, are extremely 
interesting. Some of them can be 
briefly tabulated as follows; 

Capital Stock, $180,000,000 

Bonded Debt 124,581,700 

Mileage, 6i720 Formerly The Smn-VoEeler Co.. Whol«»lB Dmga, DiUKetsI*' 

° SundtlM. Cieati. Spongei, Chimois, aic. 

Gross Earnings, . . . $34,660,482 

The companj' has no floating debt, and has had none since its organization. 
The map which is published shows the extent of the system. In connection with 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company, of which it has control, it has a total mileage 
of over 8,000 miles, extending from Washington on the east through all the important 
cities southeast, south and southwest of Cincinnati, including Norfolk, Charleston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Birmingham, Mobile and Memphis ; from 
Memphis by Corinth Junction to St. Louis, and from Burgin Junction west through 
Louisville also to St. Louis. Even in these days of great railroad combinations 
and consolidations, it is one of the great railroad systems of the country. 

In 1896 a notable campaig^n was conducted by the qualified voters of the city 
upon a proposition made by the leasing company looking to the sale of the road by 
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the city to the Cincinnati, New Orleans &. Texas Pacific Railway Company. The 
proposition was defeated at the polls by a narrow majority, and the lessee continued 
thereafter to conduct the operation of the property under the lease, 

Messrs. Woodford, Zimmerman, Sully and Shoemaker were elected to the directorate 
as representatives of the Cincinnati, Hamilton &. Dayton interests, October 15 1894, 
with Mr. Woodford as chairman of the board. The ensuing year, Mr. Henry A. 
Taylor took Mr. Zimmerman's place on the board, and Mr. Samuel Spencer and 
Francis Lyude Stetson were elected to represent the interests of the Southern Railway. 

During this management, the road was operated until November, 1890, with 
rapid physical improvement and increasing earnings under Mr. Felton's able guidance, 
and later under the equally progressive and able hands of Messrs. Spencer and Murphy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Present Administration. 



By Hon. H. P. Boyden. 

^m^. \ \ / ^'^^ ^^ raising of the long-drawn-out receiv* 

^K ' 1 \/\/ ^"^ship which Mr. Felton had so successfully 

^VM^^^ ▼ T conducted, and Mr. Felton's resignation, it 

■jtT^F/ ^'35 obvious that the old position of General Manager 

■|^^*H would be re-established. It was also obvious that the 

^^^B||^^\ question of an extension of the lease would necessarily 

^^^^^Mh^ta*^^^^^^ come up for consideration and settlement. Whoever the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^V man might be, to be selected for the position he would 

^^^^^^^^■^^^^^ be called upon early in his administration to act not 

^^^^^^f^r only in the usual capacity of such an official as Jo 

operation of trains, improvement of roadbed and the 

SAMUEL SPENCER, 

PiMideni sou-hsrn Raiiwiy, Qncinnnii, Nuw conscfvation aud gTowth of traffic, but he must be 
taI^a-.&!^^^i™d'Zm«n'?«: equipped to meet the requirements which would arise 
in his capacity as the personal representative of the 
President in the important negotiations with the city. It greatly behooved Mr. Spencer, 
therefore, to fill the place with extreme care. A man was needed who would attract 
strong allies and steadfast friends, whose tact would turn opposition into reasonable 
co-operation, and whose sense of justice would command the support of the city. 

Mr. Spencer had long established his own position as one of the ablest and most 
diplomatic of financiers. His occasional visits to Cincinnati had rallied to his side a 
strong public opinion as represented in such organizations as the Commercial and 
Manufacturers' Clubs, and the Chamber of Commerce and the Business Men's Club. 
It was also recognized by the press that Mr. Spencer's policy would be guided to the 
last possible degree by a sincere effort to give Cincinnati what she wanted aud what 
she thought her railroad ought to give her, aud the newspapers were accordingly 
with him to a large degree. 

But a municipality is like a piece of conglomerate, and in the effort to ascertain 
ju^t what she really did think Mr. Spencer should do for her, it was found that the 
grain commission men thought he should reduce grain rates to the South, disregarding 
what competing roads might do in retaliation. Some of the older capitalists of the city 
thought it did not matter about grain rates, but that Mr. Spencer should pay more rental 
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than he was domg. Others thought the rental already too high, but held that Mr. 
Spencer should assume a new lease, not for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Company but for the Southern Railway, and thereby increase, as it seemed to them, the 
guaranty to the city for its proper execution. Others complained that the new lease 
proposed covered too long a period, and that twenty or twenty-five years was long 
enough. In short, once more the sovereign people were found to differ widely among 
themselves on questions of public policy, and the man who could bring these various 
interests together upon a common ground would have call for the display of abilities 
of a high order. 

It was with this condition of affairs confronting him and with the leasehold on the 
property rapidly nearing an end that Mr. Spencer found himself at the head, November, 

1 899, of the lessee company, his presence 
required in New York City, and someone 
wanted who could meet for him these vari- 
ous interests and views at Cincinnati ; meet 
tliem in the daily intercourse of shipper 
and railway operator, of local financier and 
Eastern magnate. And thus it was that 
Mr. Murphy was made General Manager, 
in charge of the property, formally assum- 
ing the place on November i6th, 1899. 

Bom in Greenfield, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Murphy entered the railway service as a 
messenger i)oy on the Erie Railway. He 
became a telegraph operator and ticket 
clerk, station agent and train dispatcher, 
chief train dispatcher and division operator, 
superintendent of the Delaware Division, 
superintendent of the Buffalo and Rochester 
Divisions, superintendent of the Niagara 
Falls Division of both the Erie and the 
West Shore roads, operating two divisions 
jointly. On August 22nd, 1S87, just as he 
was completing his thirty-ninth year, he 
was appointed General Superintendent of 
the entire line. It was a long and lionorable service. When appointed General Super- 
intendent he was the youngest man in the country who was filling so important a 
position. Every promotion has been by hard, consistent, conscientious work. Along 
the line of the Erie they remember today the "Bouquet Division" of the road, where 
Mr. Murphy did his first constructive work on roadbed, stations and yards — early sign 
and promise of the more extended work he was to do in after years along the line of the 
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Cincinnati Southern. Close application had so impaired Mr. Murphy's health that, in 
1890, he left the service for a year, spending his time in Europe. He has given a 
pleasant and interesting account of his wayfarings in a little book entitled " Three 
Yanks Abroad." In 1891 he returned to this country and took at once the superin- 
tendency of the Brunswick 
Division of the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia & Georgia Rail- 
road, with headquarters at 
Macon, Ga. Two years later, 
in 1893, he became Super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati 
Division of the Cincinnati 
Southern, again strong in 
health, in middle life as to 
years, and mentally at his 
zenith with the rich experi- 
ence of long and successful 
service at his command. 

Through the four years 

... 1 1 1 r 11 To Itie loll i! Ihe track ol tlie Souiriarn Kallway, en roiiro 10 Knoxvllle, AsnevlMs ana mo uro 

that lOUOWed, liard tor the leS- The brldee cfosmj The Emory River. The train Is headed toward Chaitanoota. 

sees of the Southern, through 

receivership and biting economy, Mr. Murphy was Mr. Felton's right-hand man. And 
when the time came that the United States Government moved its troops to the South, 
during the war with Spain, it was Mr. Murphy that sat at the desk and directed a 
train movement that called forth encomiums of the great railroad men of the country. 
Under date of July 28th, 1898, he said, in a card addressed to the employes of the 
Cincinnati Division, "During the past sixty hours 5,327 troops and equipments, occu- 
pying 342 cars, 1,250 excursionists to High Bridge, in addition to the regular passen- 
ger and fast freight trains, have been handled without the slightest injury to any one 
and without delay or complication of any kind," and he returned his "warmest con- 
gratulations" for the "very gratifying results" and the "efficient and faithful service 
that had been rendered." The fact was, that he had inspired every employe and official 
of the division with his indefatigable zeal and his own supreme loyalty. His valuable 
and patriotic work in connection with this troop movement was recognized by Kentucky's 
Governor, the Hon. W. O. Bradley, who appointed him to a colonelcy on his staff in 
recognition of his services in this connection — this in the face of the fact that Governor 
Bradley's was a Republican administration while Colonel Murphy was of the opposing 
political belief. 

While Superintendent of the Cincinnati Division he practically renewed the road- 
bed between Cincinnati and Somerset. He installed the prize system inaugurated by 
Mr. Felton, prizes being awarded for the best section along the line of the railway. 
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Examinations were made once a year by officials of other roads and the improvements 
carefully noted from year to year. Substantial premiums were given to section foremen 
for improvements. The results are seen and known by every traveler over the road. 
There is not an3'where a finer roadbed, better maintained and more attractive to the 
eye, than that of the Cincinnati Southern. Moreover, the automatic car of Professor 
Dudley confirms the judgment of the traveler. The city of Cincinnati has a property 
that is equal to any first-class single-track railroad in the country. 

The train service has been greatly improved especially in the matter of the 
prevention of smoke from the locomotives. Some little change in the firebox, some 
care in stoking and the thing was done. A practical railroad man was in charge, a 
man who began on the lowest rung of the ladder, and who knew the details of the 
service through hard experience in all the running departments; and no improvement 
that would add to the comfort of the traveler was too small to be dealt with. 

In another way, and more important, Mr. Murphy gave evidence of his watch- 
ful care. In a little book of 54 pages he explained his " Stereopticon Method of 
Examining and Instructing Railway Employes." "A thorough knowledge of the 

signals and the different combinations of 
the signals is of vital importance," he 
says in the short preface. He equipped 
examining rooms at Lexington and Ludlow 
with an electrical stereopticon, with a large 
number of slides representing equipment 
on the road. The trainmen are not only 
required to familiarize themselves with 
the rules in the abstract, but they must 
know the meaning and purpose of every 
signal and piece of apparatus along the 
line of the road. Practically, they are 
carried over the road by a series of lantern 
slides projected on canvas, and the ex- 
aminer is able to determine very satis- 
factorily as to the fitness of men for the 
positions which they hold or to which 
thev aspire. This "Murphy" method of 
weekly instruction and examination is 
generally coming into u.se on the railway 
lines of the country. 

In addition to the stereopticon inethod 
of instruction and examination, there is an 
Examining Board, composed of the super- 
intendent of motive power, the master 
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mechanic, the chief clerk and train master, which meets monthly. Before this board 
appears every one who enters the service of the road, or who is an applicant for a 
position or who is thought to need special instruction. Examinations are oral and 
written, the written examinations for conductors and engineers embracing no less than 
three hundred and three questions. Promotion is based on merit. Civil-service reform- 
ers see in this plan their ideal system. The examination is both practical and technical. 




ON THE EMORY RIVER. 

The result is, that the Cincinnati Southern is becoming not only a homogeneous, well- 
organized, thoroughly-equipped and instructed body of men, but a training school for 
railroad men. Men go from there to other roads taking with them the special knowl- 
edge and ability which have made the Southern the great road it is. Mr. Murphy's 
knowledge, enthusiasm and thorough command of detail have borne visible results and 
formed an uplifting force which has met hearty and cordial co-operation. 

When his term as General Manager began, the affairs of the road as to physical 
condition of the roadbed and as to earnings from traffic were in most excellent shape. 
The whole country was enjoying the stir and prosperous hum of profitable industry 
incidental to the close of the Spanish War and the development which followed it 
under the McKinley administration. The outlook in the South had never before been 
so good. The price of cotton was better than for years, the iron industry had never 
before been as active, and the Southern furnaces were running to their full capacity. 
His administration of affairs began very auspiciously. The clouds on the horizon were the 
increase in rental which, under the terms of the lease, were to begin in October, 1901, 
only two years subsequent to the appointment of the new General Manager, and the 
short time, only about seven years, the lease would have to run in case it were not 
extended. The sum of $1,250,000 a year would have to be met by a treasury that 
during a period of prosperity that produced tonnage enough to tax the equipment 
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beyond what it should be taxed, was barely able to meet the present quarterly payments. 
During the first year of the new administration some new locomotives were bought. 
Some few old ones were sold. The line around Tunnel No. 27, south of Harriman 
Junction, Tenn., was begun, and by way of new passenger service the new Chicago 
and Florida Special was put into success- 
ful operation, largely through the General 
Manager's skillful work in securing favor- 
able action on the part of the other roads 
forming the route of this train, which his 
General Passenger Agent had long sought 
to put into service. 
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In April, igoi, Mr. Murphy was hon- 
ored with election to the Vice-Presidency 
of the American Railway Association. 

The year was marked, as indeed was 
al.so the year to follow, by heavy expend- 
itures for improvements called for under 
the lease, by gradual betterment of roll- 
ing stock, by trausfonuing Tunnel No. 6 
into an open cut, the laying of new sidings and new steel on the main track, the 
extension of the system of interlocking devices and electrical block signals and by the 
building of new depots. These things became of comparatively little value, however, 
as compared with the task which now came to the General Manager's capable hands. 
The most important single event of Mr. Murphy's administration thus far has been 
the extension of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad lease. It has been narrated that, on 
October 12, 1881, the road was leased for a period of twenty-five ^-ears to the Cincinnati, 
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New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company. It has also been told how "onerous 

and profitless" the lease turned out to be, a result partly due to the misconduct of the 

first secretary, but much more to the cost of improvements which were called for by the 

lease and which far exceeded all anticipations. The lease was to expire in 1906. 

Negotiations were begun for an extension of sixty years 

^^^^^ as far back as 189S, but it was not until 1901 that they 

^^^^^^S took definite form. On Juue 29th of that year the 

^^^^^ A Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway adopted 

^^■^^ li by a vote of three to two an agreement for an extension 

^H|^ which was subsequently, on September 14th, ratified by 

^^^3«P^ the Sinking Fund Trustees. The agreement provided 

^^^^^^^^^^ — 

^^^^^H^^^^^^^H (i) For an extension of the lease for a term of sixty 

^^^^^I^^^^^^^^V years, with rental as follows: The first twenty years, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^V $ 1 ,050,000; the second twenty years, $1 , 100,000; the 

^^^^^^^^^^ third twenty years, Jfi, 200,000. 
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(2) For the issuance by 
the city of $2,500,000 for 
terminal improvements in 
Cincinnati, at the rate of 
$500,000 a year, and on 
these bonds the lessee 
company agrees to pay, " as 
and by way of additional 
rental," the interest and 
also $25,000 a year for their 
final redemption. 

It is also provided in 
the lease-extension that the 
rental up to July 12, 1902, 
shall be paid according to 
the terms of the original 
lease, which, as will be 
remembered, calls for an 

annual rent during the last five years of the term of $1,250,000. After July 12, 1902, 
the rental is to be paid at the rate of $1,050,000 a year, the remainder being $200,000 
or $50,000 a quarter, to be paid at the rate of $40,000 per annum, or $10,000 a quarter, 
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with interest at the rate of three per cent, on the deferred payments. Neither lease- 
extension nor bond issue was to take effect unless both carried, " Vote Yes on both 
propositions" became the rallying cry of Mr. Murphy. The lease - extension was 
published in all the papers, occupying four columns of small type. Its very length 

precluded the idea that voters 
would read it, still less give it 
careful attention. Still it was 
imperative that voters should 
understand. Once before, in 
1896, a campaign of education 
had been conducted. The edu- 
cational campaign of 1901 was 
broader, better planned, and 
more conclusive than that of 
1896. To Mr. Murphy is due 
the credit. "The agreement is 
fair for both city and lessee 
company," he said one day. 
"Now I must convince the vot- 
ers ; that is all there is to it." 
Municipal ownership has its 
own difficulties, its own limita- 

Dsalei In Mens Wear ind Maker or Fine Shim. tioUS. Here waS aU agreement, 

apparently a little complicated 
and seemingly very lengthy. If it had been a matter between 
two railroad corporations, it would have been referred to an 
executive committee, and a favorable report from the com- 
mittee would have been adopted by a concurrent board of 
directors, and the decision of the board would have been 
ratified by the stockholders, either by direct vote or by 
proxies. But here was a matter that came to the voters of a 
great cit}'. Education was the only means. It was the 
educational influence of the stereopticon and of the monthly 
examinations which had given the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
road an unsurpassed service. It was education to which 
resort must now be had in the campaign now before the 
people. A gross sum of over $75,000,000 was involved. 

Months before, anticipating what was coming, Mr. Mur- 
phy had begun to make his preparations. While the nego- 
tiations between Mr. Spencer, President of the Lessee Company, and the city were in 
progress, the public was kept informed of the result to the city of the various proposi- 
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tions. There was a preparedness, 
therefore, on the part of the voters 
for the vast mass of statements, of 
literature, of reports which they 
were almost deluged with in the 
two weeks before ■ the election of 
November 5th. Posters, cartoons, 
maps, tables, daily articles — they 
all played a part in the result. 
" Vote Yes on both propositions," 
"The terms are fair to both sides," 
these were the two sayings of the 
old Erie messenger boy. And 
these were the two decisive utter- 
ances of the campaign. They the e. a. kinsey co. 

1 J ' A ■! 'J 331-333 Wesi Fouirh Street Ciiclnnatl, O. 

were hammered into the minds 

and consciousness of the people CcnlracicJ. Lumbermen Mlr=fs. EnElneers. MIUs, Foundries .nd FjcioHm. 

day after day. And daily the tide 

of approval grew stronger. The result was a foregone one. When the votes came 

to be counted it was found that they stood as follows: For Lease Extension: 

Yes, 47,486; No, 15,168. Terminal Bonds: Yes, 45,656; No, 14,603. Cincinnati has 

never given so large a majority on any question, political or business, that has come 

before it as it did on the 5th of November, 1901, when it ratified the decision of the 

Cincinnati Southern Railway Trustees and the Sinking Fund Trustees to extend the 

Cincinnati Southern Railway lease. 

The faith of tlie General Manager 

in the intelligence and fairness of 

the people had been vindicated. 

Late in January, 1902, Mr. 
Murphy was appointed General 
Manager of the Alabama Great 
Southern, the appointment to take 
effect on February i. The former 
relations of the Alabama Great 
Southern with the Cincinnati 
Southern have been set forth in a 
previous chapter. Hitherto and 
since 1895 the headquarters of the 
Alabama Great Southern Railway 
had been in Washington. They 
were hereafter to be in Cincinnati. 
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Surely and in a very different way from that anticipated when the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway was projected and built, Cincinnati is becoming in fact the great 
Northern Gateway to the South. With the refunding of the high interest-bearing 
bonds which were issued for the construction of the road into bonds bearing three or 
three and a half per cent., the road will cease to be a burden on the taxpayers. It 
will, in fact, become a great income producer, and the prediction of Mr. Murphy will 
be verified: "Cincinnati will be one of the richest cities in the world." 

The interests of both city and lessee, landlord and tenant, have never been better 
safeguarded; never been more wisely, fairly, faithfully, efficiently administered than 
by the present General Manager, 
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The Field and Staff. 
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^HE successful operation of the Cin- 
cinnati Southeni over a period of 
years extending from 1881 to 1901 
has developed some of the best railroad 
men in the country, men who, by their fine 
qualities and skill, are responsible largely 
for the success of the road. To include all 
of them for personal mention would tax the 
historian beyond his powers. They have 
occupied all positions from section man to 
general manager. As faithful servants 
they have lived and served at every town 
along the line; content to do that duty 
which each day brought forth. Some of them have fallen at the post of duty; others 
have been called to higher responsibilities by other roads ; all of them have been dis- 
tinguished for fidelity and capability. The hard terms of railroad service as it came to 
men in the yards, at the stations, on the road or in the office, are placed in a gentler light 
when we think of the hundreds of instances of unfaltering fidelity that these twenty years 
have brought forth from the servants of the line, whether they be of high or low degree. 




RICHARD CARROLL. 

It is probably a fact that no one will dispute that, of all men whose names are closely 
linked with the Cincinnati Southern Railway and its management, there stands apart from 
the rest one man, who, by reason of his natural strength of character, stands first in the 
close relations borne by him to his fellow officers, and at the same time the object of vener- 
ation by every train man, section hand or shop laborer on the road. 

His own entrance into railroad life was humble enough (beginning as brakeman 
on a construction train in 1865). His personal magnetism was great and his execu- 
tive ability could not be excelled. He could handle men in the most masterly way, 
and apparently with an entire absence of effort on his part. Mr. Carroll was born 
in 1847, ^° Ireland. His railroad experience began with the old Atlantic & Great 
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Western, aud continued as brakeman and conductor on the Union Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, Louisville & Cincinnati Short Line (now 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad), and finally in December, 1881, he came to the Cincin- 
nati Southern as train master, three months after the lease to the present operating 
company. He remained in this capacity only two months, 
and was then made Assistant Superintendent. The line 
was a new one, efficiency was at a premium ; Mr. Car- 
roll remained Assistant Superintendent for the greater 
part of a year, was then made Acting Superintendent, 
and three months later was, by Mr. Scott, tendered the 
position of General Superintendent of the associated 
roads. This position he continued to hold until 1890, 
when he became General Manager of the Queen & 
Crescent Route, and remained in this position until 
the road .separated in 1895, and the receivership under 
which the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
RICHARD CARROLL. was couducted forbade the continuance of the title. 

It will thus be seen that the operations of the line 
from its beginning up to a comparatively- recent date, with all the improvements of 
that period of rapid advance in train tonnage, equipment, and improvement in track, 
roadbed, block signals, etc., came under his direct supervision. 

Mr. Carroll, after the severance of his duties with the Queen & Crescent Route, 
undertook the responsibilities of Vice-President and General Manager of the Mobile & 
Ohio R. R., but soon resigned on account of ill health, which finally resulted in his 
sudden death at Cincinnati, in 1898, mourned sincerely for his many good qualities by- 
hundreds of friends. 



CAPT. H. H. TATEM, 

Known no less widely than Mr. Carroll was Capt. 
H. H. Tatem, whose term of service began like Mr. 
Carroll's, with the inception of the company. Capt. 
Tatem's integrity was of that positive mold which is 
best attested to by the fact that until his death, he 
acted in the dual capacity of Secretarv to the City's 
Board of Trustees ; and Secretary and Treasurer to the 
leading company; the efficient and tactful servant of 
bntli landlord and tenant. He was made Treasurer of the 
Company in 1881, and Secretary on the resignation of 
Mr. Doughty. 
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He was a remarkably pleasant man, quiet and possessed of the old-school courtesy. 
His literary pursuits, his home, his city and his Masonic connections made up his life. 
As a Cincinnatian he is remembered as being a man marked for his sterling integrity, 
his quiet bearing of dignity and circle of steadfast friends. 

His entire life was closely identified with the interests of the road. 



HENRY COI-LBRAN. 

When the English contingent came to America with Mr. John Scott, there was 
included in their number Mr. Henry Collbran, whose career with the Queen & Cres- 
cent Route covers service from 1883 to 1888. In the latter year, he took service with 
the Colorado Midland R. R. as Traffic Manager, and the following year was appointed 
General Manager of the same road. He is now in the far East supervising large rail- 
way interests in Seoul, Corea. Mr. CoUbran's history, like that of most railroad men, 
began along modest lines as telegraph messenger on one of the English railways. At 
thirty years of age, he came to America, and was appointed General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad and the New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad, thus becoming, like Mr. Tatem, what might be termed one of 
the "charter members" of the official family. In 1884 his jurisdiction was extended 
to the entire mileage of the Associated Roads in the capacity of General Freight 
Agent, and later as General Freight and Passenger Agent, resigning in 1SS8. D. G. 
Edwards, now Passenger Traffic Manager of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
way, was Mr. Callbran's Assistant in passenger matters, and later on became his suc- 
cessor. In the freight department R. X. Ryan had the title of Assistant General 
Freight Agent, and on Mr. CoUbran's retirement became his successor. T. C. Powell 
and G. P. Biles also eventually carried the title of Assistant General Freight Agent. 
Mr. Biles is now at the head of the freight department and Mr. Powell is Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager of the Southern Railway System. 



V 



E. P. WII^ON. 

The first time table of the road is shown in another 
part of this book as a souvenir of the early methods 
of transportation, and Mr. E. P. Wilson's name at the 
foot thereof will bring to many minds the recollection 
of those days when that gentleman made his person- 
ality felt strongly in connection with the operation of 
the road, 

Mr. Wilson entered the railway service at Wash- 
ington, Pa., in 1863, and after occupying positions of 
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trust with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington 
Railroad, and the Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern Railway, he became Superintendent 
and General Passenger Agent for the Common Carriers' Company in August, 1877. 

When the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Company assumed control of 
the line in 1881, Mr, Wilson continued in charge of the Trailic Department as Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent, and in 1885, the growth of traffic made it neces- 
sary to bring Mr. Collbran from the South to relieve Mr. Wilson of part of his heavy 
work. Mr. Wilson from January, 1884, retained charge of the passenger traffic. Mr. 
Collbran assumed charge of the freight department, 

Mr. Wilson, as General Passenger and Ticket Agent, remained in charge of the 
department until, in 1885, he resigned to assume the duties of Arbitrator, Chicago, St. 
Louis &. Missouri River Passenger Association. For this work he was well fitted by experi- 
ence and temperament, and with the excep- 
tion of four years spent at the head of the 
passenger affairs of the Chicago & North- 
western system, he has continued to hold 
positions of a semi-public character as 
Commissioner of the Western, Southwest- 
em and Northwestern Passenger Associ- 
ations, and the Cincinnati Freight Bureau, 
and Secretary of the Merchants' and Man- 
ufacturers' Association of Cincinnati. 

In recent years he has been a prime 
mover in the formation of a National Man- 
ufacturers' Association, of which he has 
been the secretary from its inception to the 
present. The improvement of the Ohio 
River traffic has of late years received 
much attention, too, at his hands, as Sec- 
retary of the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, while as a Cincinnatian he has 
studied closely and with keen insight all the 
manifold questions that from time to time 
have come before the citizens in connec- 
tion with the Cincinnati Southern Railway. 
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D, G, EDWARDS. 

Mr. Collbran's Assistant General Passenger Agent was Chas, S. Gray, and it was 

his long illness and final demise which opened the way to Mr. Edwards' accession to 

the staff, he being appointed Mr. Gray's successor with the title of Assistant General 

Passenger Agent, in 1888, upon Mr. Gray's death. Mr. Edwards was, at the time of 
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his appointment, General Western Agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio.J(..3il*ay at Cin- 
cinnati. His immediate application to the details of the office and'-hie'comprehensive 
grasp of traffic affairs began to have a strong effect. Mr. _Ccftl6>an' was at the head 
of both the freight and passenger departments and neceseafily left almost the entire 
control of the passenger department in the 
hands of his assistant during the few weeks 
before he resigned his position, and January 
ist, 1899, Mr. Edwards' title was changed to 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. At 
the head of the department, it fell to Mr. 
Edwards' lot to execute the policy of pub- 
licity, which in 1891 and 1892 followed 
the inauguration of through vestibuled train 
service under the Feltou regime. A year later 
he began the working up and handling the 
World's Fair traffic to Chicago from the 
Southern territory with great success. These 
two successful efforts brought his abilities 
before the railroad world in such a way that 
in the autumn of 1893, near the close of the 
World's Fair, he was in receipt of a hand- 
some offer from the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railway, which he promptly ac- P"«ng« Tratiic M>n.E« c. h. & d. r,.. tormeri/ cei«r.i 

cepted; terminating in September, 1893, his 

service with the line of which this history treats. In the four years of his service he 
had done much toward the revision and formulation of ticket forms, ticket accounts, 
and readjustment of rates and divisions. The greatest work accomplished, however, was 
the wid e-spread campaign of advertising he carried out, by which the road became 
known everywhere as the direct line South, and later on as the only Southern line 
that then operated high-class modern passenger service. 



CHARLES H. DAVIS. 

The auditing department of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific has called for an unusually 
high order of ability on account of the intricacies of the 
lease under which the road is operated. Mr. C. C. 
Harvey, now President and General Manager of the 
Flower roads, was Comptroller of the lines from 1885 to 
1887, and as Vice President from 1887 to 1883, he still 
took much interest iu the comptroller's work, then in 
the hands of his friend and co-worker, Mr. Davis. Mr. 
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Davis was' a* -.member of the group of railway men who came to Cincinnati in the 
early eighties," aud who have left a strong impress upon the policy of the road, marked 
by their remarkably .'Uctfuf ate and businesslike method of handling the road's affairs. 
' ,* ..'• He began his connection 
with the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific 
as bookkeeper in 1883. 
He was soon thereafter 
made general bookkeeper 
of tlie Queen & Crescent 
System, and in 1888 be- 
came Assistant Comptrol- 
ler, followed in 1889 by 
his appointment as Comp- 
troller. Thenceforward he 
Q P. BILES, had control of the account- john meehan. 

ing department continu- 
ously until 18S9, as Auditor for the Receiver and as Comptroller for the company until 
in the latter year Mr. Felton, aware of his high worth, persuaded him to accompany 
him to Chicago as Auditor of the Chicago & Alton Railway, Mr. Davis has proven 
himself one of the finest railway accountants in America, and his record for keen insight 
and caretaking work will doubtless bring him still greater responsibilities in future. 

As Superintendent of Motive Power and Machinery, Col. James Meehan made one of 
the iinest records ever known. During those liard years when the new company had all 
it could do to struggle along under the unexpected outlay for improvements to the city's" 
property, he got crippled engines on their feet, made inadequate shops and insufficient 
machinery do work at which mechanics marveled, kept things moving, got even with the 
situation, forged steadily ahead of it, and got his crippled department into excellent shape. 
Mr. Meehan is a man of wide experience in a variety of fields. He has built railroads 
in Mexico and the 
Southern States, he 
has traveled and 
fought, prospected 
and made money and 
to-day lives in retire- 
ment, keenly inter- 
ested in all that per- 
tains to tlie road, the 
sought companion of 
men in all walks of 
life, artists of note, 
capitalists, railroad 
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men, and, to his credit be it said, the poor fellow who finds in him a friend in need 
who has not forgotten the days that were. 

The present staff is one of the strongest in charge of a railway propert}' in the 
United States. Mr. Murphy has 
at his command a closely-knitted 
official family, who work together 
with unswerving fidelity. Many 
of them have grown up with the 
road from its beginning, as in 
tlie case of Mr. Patton, the pres- 
ent Treasurer, whose work began 
as messenger for the Trustees 
during the road's construction. 
Mr. Molloy, the Auditor, was 
also one of the charter members 
of the road's working force who 
have been in its employ from the 
beginning, honored from time to 
time with new responsibilities. 

Mr. G. P. Biles, the present 
head of the freight department, 
came here from the London, 
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Brighton & South Coast Rail- 
way, the scene of the labors of 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. John Scott, 
entering the ser\'ice at Chatta- 
nooga, in 1883, as rate clerk for 
the Alabama Southern. After a 
few months he came to Cincin- 
nati, where he has risen steadily 
in the general freiglit depart- 
ment. He was the Assistant 
General Freight Agent for many 
years, and in October, 1S95, on 
the resignation of Mr. H. F. 
Smith, he was appointed General 
Freight Agent. 

Col. Nicholson, the Chief 
Engineer, has had a wide expe- 
rience as a traveler, army engineer and as the man in whose charge the engineering 
department of the Queen & Crescent Route has rested for many years. At the close 
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of the civil war he was placed in charge of light house construction on the entire gulf 
coast, rebuilt several noted lights during his term of service as an army engineer in 
connection with the Light House Boards. 

From its earliest inception, he has watched with interest the growth of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern and its final devel- 
opment through all kinds of opposi- 
tion into an accomplished fact. Its 
histor)-, from an engineering point of 
view, is one of his special hobbies, and 
the pages of this volume devoted to 
that subject are from his hand. Colonel 
Nicholson, during his ser\-ice in the 
United States army, was in the light 
house service under General Simpson 
who had been General Bumside's Chief 
of Engineers when Mr. Gunn made 
the military sur\-ej's for the road. Leav- 
ing the army, Colonel Nicholson, in 
1874, took ser\'ice under Mr. Lovett, 
then in charge of construction of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railwaj-. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bouscaren, in 1885, as Chief 
Engineer, and has held the position 
continuously from that date, his term 

BMichod by Rapid Transit ms (torn Chamnooea. T=nn=$»e, The longesi of Ser\'ice siuce I874 haVing bcCn 

^t^n'^ing'gz'^L.Ar. "*" '™ """ °"""" ' °™ " broken only by an absence of two years, 

during which he had charge of the con- 
struction of the New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad from New Orleans north. 

Upon his accession to the head of affairs, Mr. Felton called to his aid several men 
of unusual capacity who had seen service with him on the Erie and elsewhere. This 
group of gentlemen includes \V. C. Riuearson, General Passenger Agent; A. Telford, 
Purchasing Agent, and Mr. Murphy, General Manager. 

Mr. Rinearson, at tlie head of the passenger department, served with the Penn- 
svlvania Lines for many years while Mr. Felton was General Superintendent of the 
Pan Handle System. Mr. Felton went to the Erie in 1S84, and in 1S85, Mr. Rinear- 
son taking service with that road, and a little later becoming its General Passenger 
Agent. In 1893, he came to Cincinnati as General Passenger Agent of the Queen & 
Crescent Route. After closing up the later days of the Chicago World's Fair with a 
tremendous traffic, he made a new record for winter travel to Florida, which he was 
able to develop in a handsome manner during the trying days of the financial stress 
of 1893, 1894 and 1895. He again added to his laurels as a traffic manager by hia 
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masterly handling of the troop movement during the Spanish war, and his inaugura- 
tion, during the winter of 1900-01, of through train service to Florida from Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburg. It is probable that in his widespread acquaintance 
with railroad men and with the traveling public, Mr. Rinearson stands without a peer, 
Mr. A. Telford, the Purchasing Agent, came to Cincinnati with Mr. Felton as his 
Secretary, in which capacity he had served when Mr. Felton was First Vice-President 
of the Erie Lines. The faithful performance of a thousand delicate duties has marked 
liis administration in a similar capacity with the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway, while in addition thereto, he has served five years as Secretary of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, 
and since January, igoo, has had charge of the affairs 
of the purchasing department. 



CHARLES PATTON. 
Mr. Patton, the Treasurer of the road, began his 
career with the line on October 14th, 1873, as mes- 
senger boy in the office of the Trustees, between their 
Cincinnati office and the office in Covington. After rail- 
laying was begun at Ludlow, he was retained as mes- 
senger for the Secretary and Auditor in Cincinnati. The 
position of Paymaster's Clerk becoming vacant, he ap- 
plied for and obtained it, which position, in conjunction 
with that of Chief Clerk to the Secretary-Treasurer he 

filled until he was appointed Paymaster by President John Scott, on November ist, 
i88r. He continued as Paymaster of all lines until the dismemberment of the system, 

in 1895, when he was appointed by 
Receiver S. M. Felton, of the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company, as his Cashier 
and Paymaster, and later as Treasurer 
of that company, which office he still 
holds. On February ist, he was ap- 
pointed bv President Spencer, of the 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad, 
as Assistant Treasurer of that com- 
pany. Rigid honesty, fidelity and 
trustworthiness are the qualities 
which have commended Mr, Patton 
to his superior ofiicers. 




CHARLES PATTON. 




The present Secretary of the 
company, Mr, W, A. Shoemaker, is 
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the junior member of the staff in point oi sennce. ha\-ing 
been app^vlnted, Januan- ist. 1900. to his present posi- 
tion. He was. prior to that time. Secretary- and Treas- 
urer of the Cleveland. Lorain & Wheeling Railroad, at 
Cleveland. O. 

Mr. Lang. Superintendent of Telegraph; Mr. Hall, 
Suf)er:n::endent of Car Ser\ice; Mr. M. M. Waite. Super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati division, and Mr, M. \V. 
Maguire. of the Chattanooga division, belong to the class 
of young men who have come up under Mr. Murphy's 
administration, while Mr. McCuen. Superintendent of 
Mot;\e Power, is a veteran whose years of wide research 
and thorough experience make him an authority in his 
line of work, and place him at the head of a department 
which, considering the results accomplished, and the 
material with which it is done, is probably not excelled 
anywhere. 

To the subordinates of the companv, also, much 
credit belongs for the faithful and steadfast ser\-ice which 
has made the Queen & Crescent a name that stands 
alone and unique among .American railways for the com- 
pleteness of its service to the traveling public. They can- 
not all be named in a volume of ordinary scope. Such 
men as Colonel James .\ruold, Commercial Agent, at Cin- 
cinnati ; E. Schryver. .\ssistant General Freight Agent, at 
Chattanooga ; Mr. Beckler. Mr. Dunnavant and Mr. Lytle, 
of the passenger department ; or Captain Hartwell Os- 
born, of the freight staff, have years of honorable and 
rarely efficient ser\-ice to their credit, and can well con- 
sider that they have helped to write the history to which 
the pages of this volume are devoted. 

It is quite customary to give the traffic department 
of a railwav line the publicity which they, as being the 
channel of coniiiumication with the public, usually secure, 
and wliicli tliev should liberally share with their brethren 
in tlie shops, on the road, or in the dispatcher's chair. It 
is the purpose of this paragraph to once more emphasize 
the especial importance as to its relative bearing upon 
any historv that ever may be devoted to the Queen & 
Crescent Route, of the great work of rebuilding, com- 
pletion and rehabilitation which has fallen upon the 
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operating officials of the line. Not only the officials, either, but with them, full praise to the 
many workmen who, often with unsufficieut means at hand have made the best of what mate- 
rial they could get, and have built up oneof the finest railway properties in the United States. 
Mr. Molloy, whose picture 

J appears here, the present 

k Auditor of the Cincinnati, 

9 New Orleans & Texas Pacific 

^ and Alabama Great Southern 

roads, entered the railroad 
L ser\'ice in the accounting de- 

^L partnient of the Cincinnati, 

^^^^ New Orleans S: Texas Pacific 

^^^^ Railway Company, under 

^^ Captain R. S. Ponieroy, on 

April 20, 1S80, sorting tickets. 
M, F. MOLLOY. Hc advauccd rapidly in the 

Audiiorcincinraii.New orieiniiToio! pi- office, and iu lanuary, 1884, 

cifLc Etillira^ Companir ,nd Alabama Grsil _ •■ ■" ^' 

southsm Railroad Company, ^35 appointed Traveling 

Auditor by R. F. Munro, 
who was then Auditor of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
Company. He remained on the road in the capacity of Traveling Auditor until Novem- 
ber, 1889, when he returned to the accounting office as General Bookkeeper of the 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad, under C. C. Harvc}-. July, 1892, he was appointed 
Chief Clerk and General Bookkeeper for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway, under Charles H. Davis, then Auditor. On May 21, 1S99, he was appointed 
Acting Auditor by Samuel M. Felton, Receiver, succeeding Charles H. Davis. On May 
I, 1900, he was appointed Auditor bv Samuel Spencer, and on February i, 1902, when the 
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^^^^^^ headquarters of the Ala- 

^^^^^^^fc bama Great Southern 

^^^^ H were transferred to Cin- 

^^^^^^fc ciniiati, Mr. Molloy was 

wB/^^K^ appointed Auditor of that 

^P^^H company, in addition to 

d^^^^r \^ l"s duties as Auditor of 

^^^^^^A^^^^ the Cincinnati, New Or- 

^^^^H^^^B^^^^P leans & Texas Pacific. 

^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^m T\\c Cincinnati, New 

^^BB^^^^ Orleans & Texas 

Railway Company was 

CHAS, w ZELL placed in the hands of a 

Divi,ionj««neer Asen,. Receivcr on March iS, 

_ , ^ , , compan)' December 1. 1885. 

1S93, and was taken out 
of the hands of the Re- 
ceiver on September 30, iSgg, while Mr. MoUoj- was Acting Auditor. The closing of 
the receivership required most minute and close accounting, and it was handled in such 
a masterly manner by Mr. Molloy that the final report to the courts as to the close 
of said receivership was made within thirty days after the Receiver was discharged. 
Edgar M. Johnson, one 
of the most prominent 
lawyers ever practicing 
in Cincinnati and at the 
head and frout of its 
bar, was the first gen- 
eral counsel of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & 
Te.\as Pacific Railway 
Company-; and contin- 
ued so to serve until 
his resignation in 1.S67, 
when he removed to 
New York Citv, to there 
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theretofore had in Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Johnson prepared tlie articles of incorponition of the new company and 
attended to all matters relating to its organization and putting it into successful opera- 
tion. That this was accomplished so successfully was due to his great knowledge of 
corporation matters, Mr, Johnson at that time being the general counsel and represent- 
ing most all the important railroad interests centered in or running through Cincinnati. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cincinnati, Thf. Quf.rn City, Builder of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway. 



BEARING the imprint of 1805, a "Geographical Dictionary of the United States," 
published by Joseph Scott, says of the town destined to become the Queen City 
of the West: "Cincinnati: a post and flourishing town of the State of Ohio, 
and the present seat of government. It is built on the north side of the Ohio, between 
the Great and Little Miami Rivers, opposite the mouth of the Licking River. It is 
the most considerable town in the territory. The first buildings were erected in 1788. 
It now contains about 300 houses and carries on a brisk trade. It is defended by 
Fort Washington; is ninety miles north of Lexington, thirty-two north by east of 
Frankfort, 800 west by 
south of Philadelphia 
and 515 from Wash- 
ington City, latitude 
39.4 north, longitude 
9.44 west." Surely 
there is not much in 
this to indicate the 
future greatness of the 
city, and after all, it 
is only fair to sup- 
pose that there was 
little about the appear- 
ance of the small town 
of 300 houses to sug. 
gest future growth or 
greatness. The houses 
clustered around Fort 
Washington, near the 

present comer of Third and Broadway. The river banks were enlivened by no traffic 
beyond the arrival of an occasional flatboat from Pittsburg. Steamboats were unknown 
and roads were very poor or altogether lacking. The settlers ventured outside of their 
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cabins witli careful tread, and took care not to leave 
the shadow of the fort very far behind. 

The commerce of the town was confined to the 
receipt of supplies and anumniition from up the river. 
The social life of the community consisted of an occa- 
sional dance, or, on the visit of a circuit rider, the col- 
lection of the citizens for a sermon or two. Mr. Bryant 
Vcnablc, in "Kracnier's Picturesque Cincinnati," says: 
"Some 

one has r 

said of 
Cincin- 



Ci.d:i.^=i..a n a t i: 

'She 
was the first American city that grew 
up on the continent. Founded five 
years after the close of the Revolution, 
only twelve years after the Declaration 
of Independence, she inherits all the 
glorious memories of the past, and 
none of its cramping institutions. In 
1788, while John Filson and his hardv 
companions were building the first log 
cabins of Losantiville, or Cincinnati, 
at what is now the foot of Sycamore 
Street, George Washington said of the 
brave 
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Ohio 

settlers : 
'No col- 
on}' in 

America was ever settled under such favorable auspices. 
Information, property and strength will be its character- 
istics. I know many of the settlers personalU-, and there 
er men better calculated to promote the welfare 
1 conimuuity.' Of these same pioneers General 
know them all ; I saw them at 



were no 
of such 
Lafavette exclaimed 



'I 



Brandywine, Vorktown and Rhode Island. They were 
the bravest of the brave.' Such was the original Cincin- 
nati, and such were the sturdy pioneers who, in 17S8, led 
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the westward march of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization into the 
trackless wilds of Ohio, and 
laid the foundation of a great 
and beautiful city on the 
graves of the red -skinned 
warriors " 

The city lies along the 
north shore of the Ohio between 
the two Miamis and reaches 
back into the beautiful hills 
with a chain of suburbs of 
which Edward VII, then the 
Prince of Wales, remarked, 
"I have seen none finer in 
all the world." The descend- 
ants of the early settlers have 
lived to see a modem city 

built upon the site of the original "300 houses" of 1S05. Universities for the youth, 
public schools for the children, libraries for the people, banks, stores and manufactories 
have taken the place of the little fort and its cluster of outlying cabins. 

Known as the Queen City of the West in the days gone by, Cincinnati has preserved 
the spirit of what might be called Bohemianism, that has characterized her from the 
first — a patron of art, a lover of music, she might well be named the Vienna of American 
cities. The people are cosmopolitan in spirit. Much time is spent and interest shown in 
concerts, parks and outdoor pleasures. The foreign-bom element occupies an influential 
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place in affairs. The city is pre-eminently the art center of the West. It was here 
that Theodore Thomas for many years conducted the famous Symphonj* Orchestra 
which is at present under 
the leadership of Mr. Van 
Der Stucken. The orchestra, 
like the May Festivals which 
have made the city famous 
throughout the United States, 
is the outgrowth of the musi- 
cal atmosphere that surrounds 
the College of Music. This 
great institution was founded 
by the bequest of Reuben R. 
Springer. The May Festivals 
are in charge of the Maj' 
Festival Association, a body 
of public-spirited citizens who 
have done much for the musi- 
cal education of the Middle 
West and South. Every 
second year this great musi- 
cal event brings together the 
finest artists of the world, 
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with Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, and a chorus of 
^^^^^^ some 800 voices, while the great Springer Hall is 

^^^^H|^k crowded with audiences eager to hear the rendition of 

^d^^^^^^^l the world's most notable musical compositions. 

^M^^^^H The Conservatory of Music and the Auditorium 

i^^^^^^K School of Music are strong institutions, with students 

'l^^^^^^K from all parts of the country in attendance. 

.^^^^^^r^^^^ Anotlicr center of activity in art is the Rookwood 

^^^H^^^r^^^^^^ Pottery. Here are produced some of the huest creations 

^^^^^^^^J^^^^^F known to ceramic The pottery is situated ou 

^^^^^K^^^^^Pr one of the hills overlooking the city, and not far from 

^^^BJ^^^^^ the Art School and the Art Museum Buildings. 

The Art Museum stands in a beautiful location 

Q,. in Eden Park. Eden Park is a vast plot of wooded 

tn^ylri^ui frrlncai" concern* of "cfnc'i'i^iH' ^^i" •'""^' sloping grccnsward, skirtiug and overlooking 

RaM«™ '"" " ' " "^'"""' ^""""'' the Ohio River and is one of the finest examples of 

landscape gardening in America. 

Tlie educational advantages of the city are very complete. The University oi 

Cincinnati is an institution whose attainments in the field of science have been of the 
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highest character, but which have not been much heralded abroad to the general 

public. Under its control, the late Prof. Mitchell, at the Observatory on Mt. Lookout, 

gave forth many astronomical discoveries of great value 

to the world. The school of law has produced some 
of the greatest lawyers 
of the country, men 
who have occupied 
places of honor on the 
bench and in the na- 
tion's councils. Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Jacob 
D. Cox, Alphonso Taft, 
and in the later days 
the Hon. Jndson Har- 
mon, were Cincinnati 
attorneys, all of whom 
have occupied cabinet 
positions. Rutherford 

Tn«.» Ci«in,.,J^Sc^h«n ^0 pr^incn. g_ ^^^^^ aftCrward '"""'ci'^'^-"^- ^^^^^cH^^^^ "" 

President of the United 
States, Stanley Matthews and Salmon P. Chase on the Supreme Bench, Joseph B. 
Foraker in the United States Senate, William H. Taft in the Philippines and Lawrence 
Maxwell, Ex-Solicitor General, all practiced law in the yueen City. 

Nor are other professions behind that of the law. The community of physicians 
has for years made Cincinnati a name of honor with medical men, and it is seldom 
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at Woodward, Hughes or Walnut Hills School. 
Cincinnati's best men and women. The school 
the best life of the city for many 
generations. 

The public buildings of the city 
are perhaps of as high a standard as 
can be found in any city in America- 
The Government building on Govern- 
ment Square, the University buildinj; 
in Burnet Woods, the Art Musciin 
and Art School in Eden Park, the 
City Hall and Springer Music Hall 
are magnificent structures, examples 
of the highest character of uiuuicipal 
architecture. The well-kept streets of 
the city are bordered with churche.s. 
clubs and occasional statuarv. The 
suburban streets are lined with some 



that a meeting, national or interna- 
tional, of the various medical societies 
of the country is not marked by nota- 
ble papers from Cincinnati representa- 
tives, and by the presence of Cincinnati 
men on its board of oflScers. 

The cival war produced such 
heroes as General Wm. H. Lytle and 
the "fighting McCooks," while in the 
more quiet walks of art and literature 
the city points with pride to Hiram 
and Preston Powers, the Beards, father 
and son, Farny, Kenyon Cox, Duveneck 
and Ezekiel, painters and sculptors of 
note; and to the Cary sisters, Madame 
Trollope, Howells and Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read, all of note in the liter- 
ary world; to Whitelaw Reid. and 
Murat Halstead among the journalists 
and Murdoch, the actor. 

The public schools of the city are 

run on modem lines and their efiEcient 

work includes a High School course 

The Alumni of Woodward include 

is an old one, and has been a part of 
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of the finest residences and private grounds to be found in any city. Perhaps the 
chief interest in the city of the present day, however, lies in her commercial and 
manufacturing growth. Cincinnati, with her suburbs and dependent towns across 
the Ohio, contained in 1900, 
499,CKX) population and stands 
serene in the possession of a 
commerce which covers the 
whole South from its eastern to 
its western border. Cotton fields, 
fruit orchards, iron mines, fur- 
naces, all lay their products at 
her feet. The river trade of 
old has changed, the passenger 
traffic of the river steamers 
having greatly diminished, but 
never were greater shipments of 
freight carried by water than 
now. At the same time the Cin- 
cinnati Southern binds the city 
commercially, as well as by ties 
of social and political friendship, 
to the southern territory. 

The result has been, so 
far as Cincinnati is affected, 
that with her chances for west- 
em trade curtailed, she still retains her legal rights as the Qneen City through her 
healthy commercial relations with the South. In 1868 her industries were not diversi- 
fied. She was known as the " Porkopolis " and her chief source of wealth lay in the 
items of cured meats and whisky. In 1902 she probably packs as much pork as in 
the old days. New processes are in use and the great packing houses do a heavy 
business, but other industries have grown up which makes it impossible for any one 
or two lines of trade longer to hold public attention to the exclusive of others. 

Today Cincinnati stands among the cities of the nation first in the production of 
some sixteen different lines of manufactures. With free access to southern iron, she 
makes more wood-working machinery than all the rest of the United States put 
together, while her iron-working machinery is in use in every civilized country in the 
world. The largest tannery in the West is located here and the city produces more 
oak and harness leather than any other city in the world. The carriage industry, too, 
is important, and more carriages and wagons are produced here than in any other 
American city. There are manufactured in Cincinnati more women's shoes than in 
any other city in the world. The city is the largest pig iron market, the largest 
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tobacco market and sells more 
oiSce and bank fixtures, leather 
and whisky than any other 
American city. She contains 
within her domain the largest 
soap factory in the world and the 
largest cooperage works, iron pipe 
works, veneer works, school book 
publishing honse, lithograph es- 
tablishment and playing card fac- 
tory in America. Cincinnati has 
95 periodicals and newspapers, i6 
dailjf newspapers and a public 
library of 200,000 volumes. The 
city ranks sixth in the United 
States in the extent of postal 
business transacted, and fourth in 
revenne collections. The trains of 
fifteen different railway lines enter 
the city. The bank clearings for 
1900 were over $750,000,000, the 
value of the principal commodi- 
ties of trade, $375,000,000. The 

Vallsy. ThB fireincbl coli^mns „e rollable and uuouUoni ire 6iv=r, tresh reCeiptS of tllC IntelTial RcveUUe 

compete AMOclalM Press r=co>». The Dally News la or= ol ilie r«ogTii«<l OfficC WCrC $12,000,000. TllC 

papers of auihoritj in Ohin. Home Olfice. 27 E. EecontI Slreol, Daywn, O. 

Nev York OHlce, 140 Nsssau Siroei, UCoste & Maxwell. aUnUal OUtpUt of liardwOods is 

$5,000,000. The city supplies 
more carriages, buggies and harness than any five cities in the United States. Some 
of the figures of the values produced per annum in the 
more important of the city's industries are given below: 

Carriages and Wagons, $11,250,000 

Office and Bank Fixtures, 4,000,000 

Clothing and Hosiery, 36,000,000 

Boots and Shoes, 12,000,000 

Cigars and Tobacco, 9,000,000 

Whisky, 12,000,000 

Leather 6,000,000 

Wood-Working Machinery, 5.000,000 

Iron-Working Machinery, 5,000,000 

Soap and By-Products, 10,000,000 

These figures are an approximation of the production 

for the year of 1899, as estimated by Charles B. Murray, hon.carll, nippert. 

Lieutenant- GoTemor of Ohio. 
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superintendent of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and editor of the Price Current. 
The Industrial Bureau is bringing new industries to the city. The tax rate this 
year is lower than it has been for many years. Transportation facilities are the best 

enjoyed by any city. The 
city stands at the threshold 
of the great new South, able 
by her geographical advan- 
tage to reap the benefits of 
a rapidly increasing trade 
with a rapidly developing 
territory. The citj-'s travel- 
ing men are found every- 
where from Texas to Florida, 
from Lexington to New Or- 
leans, seeking in their con- 
tinuous rounds of visits the 
increase of the citj^'s trade. 
This has gone far toward a 
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political cementing of the 
North and the South as well 
as toward conmiercial unity. 
The Queen & Crescent 
Route reaches the whole of 
this tributary region , pene- 
trating the central districts 
of Kentucky and Tennessee 
and its connections reaching 
Atlanta, Birmingham and 
New Orleans. On the South 
Atlantic coast direct outlet is 
maintained to Wilmington, *"" ''" '^° *"' '""^ ""^ '""' ""'^ ^° """^*'' "^'"" °" """"■ 

Port Royal. Charleston, Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville. Over these lines flow continuously a goodly traffic, and in 
return for clothing, shoes, flour, meats and machinery, the southern ginseng digger and 
modem equipped fruit grower send side by side the products of their toil through 
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the Cincinnati gate^vay. The city's prf>gressive spirit and material prosperity are 
protected by the conservatism and stabilitj' of her financial institutions. The credit 
of her banks remains sound when other cities suffer from panics. The municipal 
credit is as strong as the credit of her merchants. 

In p(^litics, tiHj, Cincinnati is far in advance of many of her sister towns. The 
city's administration is free from scandal. The police and fire departments are 
among the most highly organized :ind efficient in America, and the tax rate is quite 
low when the character of the public service is considered. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Chattanooga, The Key to the South. 

CHATTANOOGA is built where a city had to be. 
In the old times, here was Ross's Landing, and 
here came the trappers with their pelts, the In- 
dians for their tobacco and firewater, and the adventur- 
ous first settlers for their scanty supplies of coffee, sugar, 
tea and white flour. Here, too, before the English had 
gained much of a foothold, came the French Jesuits, who 
mingled with the natives, and had schools with the Cher- 
okee children as pupils. Quite a couple of centuries ago 
that was, and there is no trace left of the missions. 

In 1832, this city at the foot of the great cliffs was 
laid out and a postoffice was established, and in 1836, 
it was incorporated. Now it is " The Gateway to the Smith " 
crsscent Rou.e. ctaiianoogi.. Tann. — ^ Swinging door that opens inward to receive agricul- 

tural and mineral products of more than five thousand 
square miles of rich territory, opening outward to send forth provisions, groceries, 
and a thousand manufactured articles. 

The city lies in what one might call an upland valley, the Tennessee River 
running around the north and west sides. Lookout Mountain is on the southwest, 
Walden's Ridge on the northwest, and Missionary Ridge on the east — these guard- 
ian slopes giving an equable climate. Note that the average temperature for winter 
is 44°, for summer 76°. 

Chattanooga has furnaces and factories and mills and coke ovens. They turn 
out pig iron, railroad supplies, pottery, wood-working machinery, baskets, all sorts of 
iron work from sadirons and toy shovels to locomotives ; clothing, leather goods — in 
short, everything that can be made from the material at hand. These materials 
embrace iron ore, all sorts of timber, coal, lead, copper, marble, fire-clay, cotton, 
grain — everything! Look at the map. Observe the navigable rivers, the radiating 
lines of railway, and you will see that the boast of cheap transportation for the 
raw material, cheap transportation for the finished product, is no vain boast. And 
there is an excellent agricultural region all about, to back up an}' claims that may 
be made — a region that grows fruit and grain, cotton and com and early vegetables 
for the northern market. 

(119) 
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Overlooking the city is the old mountain; not a peak, but an elevation, a plateau, 
eighty miles long. It is seventeen hundred and fifty feet above the city, and from 
its southern point one can see, with a good glass, Tennessee, the two Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Alabama 
and Georgia — seven fair 
states ! 

Here is where one of the 
fiercest battles of the world 
was fought, and the memory 
of it can never die. Here 
tlie old veteran loves to couie. 
From tlie city he can go in 
half an hour to Chicka- 
mauga, W'auhatchie, Sher- 
man Heights, to Bragg's 
w, B. HUGHES, Headquarters on the ridge, 

Comp»ry.Ctau™e..T=... Sr«l.ln«- "l" 1° theSUnimitof old Look- Ch„unoos., T.m, &,.d S.« Mill and 

Yellow Fine Cross Arms, Locusi and Oali . rjt, i C il ■ Plinlng M(H, MBnufaeiuiBrs of Railroad 

Pinj and Bracke.i, O^lt. The CVCUtS of the Van- SFBclalit«. Wrilelhem. 

ons battles can be closely 
followed, so well have the various Commissions done their work. The National Park 
covers the whole field of the battle of Chickaniauga. The old roads of approach have 
all been preserved. Monuments have been erected by at least twenty-five states, show- 
ing where various regiments were placed. Historical tablets, marking the place of each 
corps and division, have been set up on the fields and in the city, and a number of 
steel observation towers have been erected at suitable points. The city itself, as has 
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been said, contains more than a hundred tablets, marking the sites of headquarters, 

forts, hospitals and so on. In the great cemetery all graves are marked, and while many 

a gallant soldier lies in the "Unknown" division, his grave none the less has its head 

and footstone. Here, wrapped in stillness, surrounded by 



' Two by two ami tliree l)y tlirec 
Missouri lies by Ttlinesste ; 
Row oil row, a liunrlretl ilefp. 
Maryland anil IVeoryia sleep ; 

And the wistful piiplurs sigh 
Where Virj^iiiia's thousands lie ! 



Visitors to the Park and Cemetery will remember how, 
when Burnside occupied East Tennessee, and began to find 
matters going not too well with him, he became anxious to 
have the cooperation of Rosecrans, Now, Rosecrans was 
chaiianooea, Tenn. the junior officer, and might been expected to hold him- 

tiii itni ot ihe cincinniii soi,ih«rn. A self and his comuiand ready to join his superior. But he 
work are from his ns^aiives. _ — RosccFaus - had tfoubles of his owu, aud so far as pos- 

sible he ignored those which beset and surrounded Burnside. 

Halleck — at Washington — dawdled with orders, hesitating to make either army 
advance, retreat, halt or join the other. Finally the Lords of the Occasion created the 
Division of the Mississippi, and 
Grant, the best man, was put in 
command. He had been in New 
Orleans, consulting with General 
Banks, and on receipt of orders 
he started at once for Cairo, 
where he was to receive special 
instructions. Arrived there, he 
found only a telegram, directing 
him to meet a special officer from 
the War Department at Louis- 
ville. This " special officer " 
proved to be Secretary Stanton 
himself, who came aboard Grant's 
train at Indianapolis, accompany- 
ing him to Louisville. 

The two wise war chiefs dis- 
cussed the situation in all its 
distressing particulars. The 
northern troops in the vicinity 
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of Chattanooga were on the 
verge of starvation. Their 
horses had starved by thou- 
sands. They had for them- 
selves nothing but hard bread 
and "beef dried on the hoof," 
as the sarcastic and bitterly 
disappointed men from the 
North term the wretched cat- 
tle, which were all they had 
to depend upon. When Grant 
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took cimiuiancl. his first work 

was to ■.■stablish food dejiots 

— " opL'H a cracker line." 

He said, simply, to Stanton, 

" If the boys aren't fed, they 

can't fight." Grant was vcrj- 

lame from tlie kick of a 

hor.sc, received while he was 

in New Orleans, but being a worker, lie got to moving things, in spite of his lameness. 

The Confederates were intrenched on Missionary Ridge, across the valley from Lookout 

Mountain. Their fortifica- 
tions were very complete, 
and so close came the pickets 
of the two armies that they 
held many a spirited con- 
versation, and occasionally 
excliiiiiged connnodities. In 
fact, parts of the two armies 
drew water from the same 
creek, and at one time Grant 
when on his rounds was sa- 
luted, half in jest and half 
in sober earnest, by the Con- 
federate pickets. The im- 
perturbable Ohioau returned 
the salute and rode away, 
having looked death in the 
eyes once more. 
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It would be interesting to follow the series of battles which took place around 
Chattanooga, but space is too limited. Visitors to the city and the National Military 
Park will be able to study 
such an object lesson in war 
as no other nation possesses 
— the biggest thing of the 
sort ever projected. 

The Chickamauga por- 
tion alone of the Park con- 
tains ten square miles, and 
has something like forty miles 
of well-kept roads. Besides, 
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there has been ceded to the Government the roads over 
which the armies came and went. Sixty miles of 
these approaches have been given. 

The fighting position of every battery engaged on 
either side has been ascertained, and the Commissioners 
have marked such position by guns of the pattern in use 
at the time. 

Congress has given nearly a million dollars to this 
great work. Ohio has appropriated a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Other States have followed with appro- 
priate sums. There is nothing approaching this Military Park in the whole world, and 
it will certainly continue growing in beauty and completeness for many years to come. 
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THEN the world was young, and unpeopled 
unless by those engaging, open faced mon- 
sters whose bones alone are left for us to 
wonder over, the silurian seas covered portions of this 
continent. Tlieir sediment settled and hardened, their 
waters were evaporated or absorbed, until the beds of 
s«non of old stono rail used on Kamucky Midiind thcsc wavcless occans became a flooring of limestone. 
posMHi™ Of iho Ksniucky Hisiodci sociBiy To-day this is where the blue grass waves, and 

>I Frankfort. •' ° ' 

the why of its luxuriance is because the fertility of 
the soil is continually renewed by the detrition of this limestone. There can have 
been no tremendous upheavals of the earth's surface here: — the evidences all point 
another way. There was no glacial drift, there are no surface boulders, no gravel 
beds except what the present streams account for. The only disfigurements are the 
"pot holes," so-called; circular depressions most likely caused by the surface water 
seeking an outlet: — "goose nests" they are often termed. 

Who first saw the lovely vales, the open glades of the Blue Grass? Not the In- 
dians, for there are many signs of inhabitants older than these, and greatly cultured, 
compared to the red men. They knew how to build solid masonry; thej- wrought in 
copper; they had tools which they used to work in wood and stone; they have left 
effigies carved out of hard stone, which effigies may represent their idea of gods or 
devils, or not impossibly, tliese are the best they could do toward statues of members 
of the family. There was a tradition among the Kentucky Indians that this people, 
whose life antedated theirs, gradually di.sappeared before the advance of the red men, 
until the last remnant was driven to an island and there slain. The tradition further 
says that these First People were zt'/z/fr, or at least fair, with aubnni or red hair. 
And it is true that most of the mummies found in the caves and mounds have red- 
dish hair. This, however, might be accounted for by the action of chemicals in the 
soil. But the true tale of where they went is as far from being told as is that of 
whence they came. " From far" the Indians said. And a curious fact is that Gast 

("4) 
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Indian shells have been found in the graves. The honor of having first visited the Blue 
Grass country in historical times has been ascribed to various pioneers, but the con- 
census of opinion seems to be that old John Finley, of North Carolina, trapper, traveler 
and Indian extermina- 
tor by profession, first 
saw the fields and for- 
ests of Kentucky. 

Finley did not lin- 
ger on this first visit, 
for he was alone, and 
the Indians were too 
thick even for him. So 
he took the Buffalo 
Trail and went back 
home. 

There, sitting in 
front of the Boone's log 
GKresiow. Ky- housc on the Yadkin, u-inEWn. Ky, 

he described the terri- 
torj' he had seen in glowing terms, calling it " Ihc richest cottnlry in lite world.'''' 

The old promoter bragged of his promised land of plenty, until he induced 
some of the stalwart North Carolinians to go back with him. John Stewart, Joseph 
Holden, James Mooney, Daniel Boone, William Coal and he took the back trail to- 
gether for the " County of Kentucky," as it was termed. 

Part of the company turned back, awed by the trackless wilderness, until there 
were left only Boone, Finley and John Stewart. Later these M-ere captured by a 
wandering band of savages, but luckily they all escaped, as related in the histories 
of those early times. 
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Gradually other explorers came 
and settlers followed. This part of 
Kentucky, and indeed most of it, 
was peopled by some of the best 
blood of Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Cavalier, not Roundhead, the light- 
hearted, ready-sworded sons of the 
South rather than the stem psalm- 
singers of the New England States, 
fathered Kentucky, 

Hither came John Rogers Clark, 
with hi^h brow and the signs of 
earnest thought on every feature; 
Isaac Shelby, haughty and self-reli- 
ant, first governor of the State ; Simon 
Kenton, inventive and alert; James 
Harrod, Bullitt, McAfee, Stroud, the 
Stewarts,the Hendersons, the Knoxes, 

the Calloways and dozens more. The first fort was made on the Kentucky River, 

and was called Boonesborough. Settlements were soon after begun at Harrodsburg 

and Boiling Spring. There was no peace 

— life was full of troubles — for these early 

settlers. The Indians were loth to leave 

the "cane country" and the buffaloes' stamp- 
ing ground, and their rage broke out against 

the settlers until, as Calloway said, "all 

the county was full of liell on a picnic' 

As is known, Kentucky was long called 

the Dark and Bloiidv Ground, and well did 

it earn the name. From i/S^^ to 1790 the 

Indians killed fifteen hundred people be- 
tween Xortheni Tennessee and the Great 

I^akes, Gradually, however, the savages 

sullen] V retreated, and gradually did the 

little towns grow. \'illages sprang up where 

the Indian women had tended tlieir maize 

and "ponipions," as the liumble pumpkin 

was then called, and a paper mill began to 

run at the Royal Spring, where the Indian 

tribes used to assemble yearlj- for worship 

and sacrifice. This was in 1792, and in 

1796 a library was started at Lexington 
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with four hundred volumes. This beautiful citj-, lying in the center of the Bhie Grass, 
was once capital of the State. It is now chief market for the blooded racing stock 
and cattle for which the Blue Grass is so noted, which liave made this section, as 
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large as Massachusetts, famous over the world. It is perhaps the abundant phos- 
phate of lime that gives this eight or ten thousand square miles its superiority'. 
Nowhere else does one find such a proportion of beautiful women, brave men and 
fine stock as in the Blue Grass. Education has not 
been neglected here, either. The first college west of 
the Alleghanies was built at Danville in 1780. It was 
known as Transylvania University, and in 17S8 was re- 
moved to Lexington. Here, too, are Sayers Female In- 
stitute, Lexington Business College, the State Agricul- 
tural College, and the Experiuieut Station. Berea College 
is on Berea Ridge overlook- 
ing the Blue Grass. Lex- 
ington furnished a Vice- 
President to the I'nited 
States, John C. Breckin- 
ridge, elected in 1856, to 
serve with Mr. Buchanan. 
pubii»h« '^^K'^^'^^^j; /.d«aio. Heafterward became aCon- 

federateMajor-Geueral and 
Secretary of War. Later still he went abroad, but 
returned to die quietly at home in 1S75. Here in 
Lexington there is a beautiful monument to the memory 
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of Henry Clay, whose remains rest in a sarcophagus 
at the base of the shaft. His old home, "Ashland," 
is a point of interest seldom neglected by visitors. 
Here have been entertained Webster, La Fayette, 
Monroe, \'an Biiren and many other noted people. 

One conies into the Blue Grass sixty miles south 
of Cincinnati, at Rogers' 
Gap. Seven miles below 
lies Georgetown, as pretty 
a little city as one would 
wish to see. Here is where 
JOHN A. BELL. ti,e Koval Spring, already 

Ths Veleran PrMriei^r ani Eiii.-r r.f itie -'11 c 1 • 

ceoiijeiown. Ky.. Tim=3. nieiitioneQ, inirsts lOrtil HI 

such volume as to supply 
the city water-works. Tlie first house here was built in 
1775. One of tlie great Baptist schools of the coun- 
try is here ; it is known as Georgetown College. 

Danville is another beautiful little city, tlie cen- 
ter of a wealthy agricultural community. The famons 
Presbvterian institution known as Center College is here. " ^' ^''*^''' 

Erilior Jeiumlne Niws. 

Nicholasville is the chief town of Jes,saniine ConntVi Niche usviiie, Ky. 

named for Jessamine Douglas, the beautiful daughter 

of a pioneer. She was slain in one of the numerous Indian raids while endeavoring 
to warn other settlers of their danger. An Indian sprang up behind her as she pas-sed 
his hiding place, and tomahawked her. Nicholasville is the seat of Jessamine Institute. 
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About ten miles below 
Nicholasville is High Bridge, 
and there is no more beautiful 
piece of railroad engineering in 
the United States. It is three 
liundred feet above low water, 
a qnarter of a mile long, being 
supported at the ends by the 
cliffs between which the river 
rnns. Among the cliffs is a 
deep cavern known as "Boone's 
Cave," said to be a hiding place 
of his. Tlie old Inniter is buried 
at Frankfort. At either end of 
the bridge rise massive stone 
pillars, built years ago by Gen- 
eral Leslie Coombs, who meant 
to have a suspension bridge, 

.udy. Fine eauiPmenIlnbiiilcHnes and apparilus. H, B McClellan, A. M., Li.t. D., Principal, de.SlgnCd by Johu RoeblUlg, 

thrown across the river here. 
It was intended for the old Lexington &. Danville Railroad — now a part of the Queen 
& Crescent Route — the " Audacious Road," as Edward Atkinson called it. 

The history of this "Audacious Road" has been told in another place. It runs 
through the Blue Grass, and has made the wealth of the section accessible, bv giving 
it free outlet, north and south, 
to the world. No small figure 
in the development of this sec- 
tion has been cut by the ad- 
vancement of the dair}- inter- 
ests. This is one point con- 
tinually brought forward by 
Mr. Murphy, the General Man- 
ager. He has arranged such 
rates for shippers that they 
have been able to send dairy 
products to more distant points 
than is usually done, and both 
the road and the district have 
felt the benefit of his wise 
overlooking. 

The arts and sciences have 
not been neglected in favor of 
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physical advancement, but time presses, 
and of all whose names add luster to tlieir 
birth-place, we mention only Matthew 
Harris Joiiett, Kentucky's Master Painter, 
as he has been called. He was particu- 
larly noted as a painter of children. Sam- 
ples of his work, short as was his career, 
are to be found in Lexing^ton, Georgetown, 
Ceciliau, New Orleans, Natchez, Louis- 
ville and elsewhere. Jotictt's eldest son, 
George Pavne Joiiett, fell, leading his 
regiment, at the l)att]e of Perrysville in 
1S62. The family came from fighting 
stock in the first place, the painter's 
father having been the famous " Jack 
Jouett " of revolutionary fame, wlio re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress and a sword 
and pistols from the Virginia Legislature 
for extraordinary valor. One of his sons 
was "Fighting Jim" Jouett, rear-admiral, 
and he himself served in the war against 
England. 

But no one can undertake to cata- 
logue the brave men of Kentucky. As far 
back as revolutionary times, the irou-nuis- 
cled, eagle-eyed men of tlie Blue Grass bore 
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their share, and more, of the 
burdens of war. Yon remem- 
ber how, after one of the blis- 
tering defeats met by the in- 
experienced American leaders 
at the hands of the British, 
Lsaac Shelby gathered two 
hundred men and crossed the 
nimintains in answer to an 
urgent appeal from the sea- 
lK)ard states. They w e re 
armed, frontier fashion, with 
their long rifles, tomahawks, 
and wicked-looking knives 
that made their Indian ene- 
mies always speak of them 
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as " Long Knives." They were all mounted on tough, home-bred horses and they 
made a mighty welcome addition to the hard-pressed American army. ^''Indian play! 
Men, give V;« Indian play ! " exhorted Shelby, address- 
ing his men ; and just as they would have attacked a 
wounded buck or trailed a bear to her den or followed 
a buffalo herd, they followed the English until they 
overtook them at King's Mountain, where they defeated 
the British in a bloody battle. Then, having accom- 
plished the thing they set out to do, they went back 
home to keep their own borders secure against the 
Indian tribes. This was one of the decisive battles of 
the Revolution and it was gained only by the help of 
the riflemen of Kentucky and Tennessee, the " Back 
Water Men " as they were called in derision — before the 
battle — by the British. 

It would not be fair to mention a few names only 
of the brave men the Blue Grass country has furnished. 

Wherever the tread of marching coluunis has been heard, you may be sure tliat Ken- 
tuckians have been in the rank and at the head of columns. In 1876, in 1812, in 
the Mexican War, in every Indian campaign, when North and South drew apart, in 
the Cuban War and now among the treacherous Filipinos, wherever war has gone, 
there have the sons of the Blue Grass borne a part, and never an insignificant one. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Cumberland Plateau. 







I THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU, 



^HE history of this stretch 
of territory, if it could be 
written, would read like a 
fairy tale. Always the Plateau 
has been favorite dwelling ground, 
back into the mysterious past, 
concerning which no man can 
say with certainty, " this or that 
people flourished." We call this 
vanished race Mound Builders, 
for lack of more descriptive name, 
and find their works and relics 
on every mountain top, in every 
valley, beside every spring that bubbles up and in the dim recesses of the countless 
caves. They have left the ashes and quenched embers of fires kindled by unlcnowu 
means forgotten generations ago, and we modems dig eagerly therein, thinking to increase 
our knowledge of how they lived, what they ate, and wherewithal they were clothed. 
We find the broken shards of their rude pottery and now and then a bowl or 
platter or vase approximate!}' perfect and well-nigh priceless. Scores there are of 
those imperishable earthworks, common to the continent, which have given a name 
to the people who made them. They have left implements of wrought stone, imple- 
ments used in war, in their meager domestic affairs and for ornament; and, finally, 
tUey have left themselves. Here and there, breaking into new caves or opening 
hitherto undisturbed tuniuli, we find these prehistoric citizens inclosed in hollowed tree- 
trunk coffins, or wrapped in the tattered remnants of woven mats, once, no doubt, 
cousidered rich and eostlv. They are not prettv .sights, but we endnre that for the 
sake of new knowledge on a most fascinating subject, and the ethnologist finds him- 
self well entertained and in a field rich indeed here on the Plateau. 

You would like to know more of the Plateau — what and where it is? A section 
of this beautiful country of ours, large as some European kingdoms, lies in Eastern 
Tennessee and Southern Kentucky. It overlooks the surrounding country from an 
elevation of more than fifteen hundred feet. Its position gives it a peculiarly favorable 
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climate. The winters are short 
and mild, the summers without 
the fierce heat and drought of 
the North, the autumns long and 
warm, and it is a boast with the 
Plateau dweller that here, " in 
God's Country," as he delights 
to call it, the grass grows green 
ten months in the year. 

The development of this sec- 
tion has in some M'ays been pecu- 
liar. Not one over-grown city 
has been founded, but many small 
ones flourish. Towns and villages 
there are in plenty, too, starting 
up by a mill site or at a railroad station or near a mine. And these multiply and 
grow, year by year, as the number of farms in the neighborhood increases or the out- 
put from the mine grows greater. The whole tableland is underiaid by coal, as stated 
by Dr. Safford, once, perhaps still. 
State geologist. The coal meas- 
ures have been known since the 
earliest days of the pioneer hun- 
ters and trappers. The deposits 
lie in horizontal strata undisturbed 
by any subterranean convulsion, 
being therefore easy to mine. The 
oil wells are of comparatively 
recent discover}', but a good many 
gushers are pouring money into 
the pockets of their owners, and 
the field is but just opened. 

Thirty years ago there were 
a few blast furnaces in Tennessee, 
but now a month's output from 
one of these would far exceed a 
year's production from the largest 
one then in the State. The ore 
is of beautiful quality, too, and 
like the coal, easy to get out. 

By some freak of nature al- 
most everything in the way of 
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precious stones has been found on the Plateau and always 
by accident. There has been no systematic search for 
the amethysts, the turquoises, the garnets, beautiful 
specimens of which have been picked up from time to 
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time. Gems do not as a 
rule occur singly — it is 
not impossible that they 
should, some of them, be 
found in paying quanti- 
ties. But the true wealth 
of the section lies other- 
where. The coal, tlie oil. 
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the iron, the natural gas, thev ;irc all there, and they 
all mean money. But over and alwvc all other values 
is th;it of the good red soil, which signifies cheap food 
in abundance, and the clean, sweet air and pure water — 
///rr iiiraii licaltli. 

Land is (.-lirai) on the Plateau. It is cheap to-daj', 
in spitL- of llic fasi-incrfasing population. That popula- 
tion, for gonil tl-:ismiis, is the l)cst mixed of any part of 
ihe I'liited ,Slak's. Here a sixty-acre farm owned by a 
(Icnnan who used to Ii\e in Ohio, is next to a one thou- 
sand and t\\() hnndrfd acrf tract bonglit by an Euglish- 
nian wlicn tiie Rugby fever was at its height. This is 
flanked on one side by a Wisconsin man's truck farm. 
Acro.ss the road a Down Easter has a quarter section of 
white oak whieli he is clearing for the Cincinnati market. 
The little lH)te] in the village is run by a Pennsylvanian. 
One of the stores claims a Michigan man as its owner, 
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and the postmaster caiue from Ris- 
ing Sun, Indiana. The Methodist 
preacher hails from New York 
and Father Clement was sent here 
from Chicago partly to organize a 
Catholic congregation, but chiefly 
because here he has a chance for 
life, a long and useful life, while 
in his wind-swept home another 
year would have seen liis bron- 
chial tubes giving way entirely. 
There is the secret, part of it, of 
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the mixed population. The other part lies in 
the cheapness of the land, and the fact that a liv- 
ing — a living — can be made right out of the soil. 

The man who comes to the Tennessee 
Plateau with money can make money at once. 
The man who brings only his two fists for 
capital will find no difficulty in making enough 
to live on, and if he is industrious and sav- 
ing, he can be a landowner verj' soon, espe- 
cially if he has a helpful family. The lazy, 
incompetent trifler, born tired, will fare here 
just as anywhere else. Tlie strenuous life 
has got to be lived if any measure of success 
is to he obtained. 

Let us return for a moment to this mixed 
population, and the beginnings of it, which go 
back into those daj's when North and Soutli 
forgot thej' were parts of the same country; 
when brothers fought and familiar friends 
drew apart and even father and son found 
themselves on different sides. A bitter time 
that, pray God, will come no more forever! 

To look at the mountain slopes, lanrel- 
garlauded, to peep into the sunny-sheltered 
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valleys, to follow the swift streams of sweet water, foiiiitain-boni all of them, one 
would not dream that war had ever passed this way. Yet these vales have beeu 

trampled by opposing armies, 
tiie mountains have been scaled 
by Reb and Yankee, and they 
have come together in battle 
more than once. Here is Wal- 
den's Ridge, over which the 
war-skilled Rosecrans threw his 
left wing. Below lie the islands 
behind which the wily Sher- 
man hid his boats nntil he was 
ready to float his men across for 
the assault on Mission Ridge. 
Here is Chickamauga Creek, 
which was well-nigh bridged 
with dead in that frightful con- 
flict. Here is Orchard Knob, and 
Park Aveni,.;. Newport, Ky. here, too, IS 3 spot made sacred 

bj- the interment of thirteen 
thousand soldiers. Xot heaped in piles, but in orderly rows they lie, each with 
head and foot-stone to mark the last re.sting place of a gallant soldier. 

Thousands of men marched and camped aud marched again upon the Plateau. 
In every regiment there were 
some who could seethe value 
of those mountaiu slopes, 
green-grassed to the sum- 
mit; men who recognized the 
productiveness of the sliel- 
tered valleys, who saw the 
wealth in the Inroad, well- 
watered pasture lands, and 
the \'ast forest acreage. 

Some of the regiments 
were in the region loiiif 
enough to find out somewhat 
of the climate, and to hear 
from the scattered inhabi- 
tants that consumption, 
asthma, throat and lung dis- 
eases generally are so rare 
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as to be practically unknown. When the war was over and the soldiers scattered to 

their homes, they did not forget the fine air, the grassy coves, the springs of sweet 

water. They might have never 

believed any section fair except 

their own if they had not seen 

it. Having seen, they talked 

of the beauty of the mountain 

region, the productiveness of 

the valle3's, the riches hidden 

in the ground. This talking 

had its effect, of course, and 

in time many and many who, 

had they staid at home, would 

alwa5S have been renters or 

hired hands, went South, where 

land is cheap and built up, 

not merely liomes, but estates 

for their children to inherit. 
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Beyond and above all other 
advantages this section holds 
out to the homesceker, must 
be urged those to that large 
class of people in the North 
who have pulmonary com- 
plaints. In the softer, cleaner 
air of the uplands, the bruised 
and sore lungs, the rasped 
and aching throats rapidly 
heal and strengthen. Scores 
of people have gone down 
the road looking as if the}' 
never would come back — 
But they did ; rosy and comfortable-looking, weighing a 
For instance, a young mechanic 
He could not 



unless in the baggage car. 

fifth or a sixth more than when they left home. 

named Walter Henderson, working in Cincinnati, contracted a cough 
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from anywhere," as he described it. 
The sick man loafed industriously. 
He made acquaintance with tlie 
farmers who came in on Saturdays 
to " trade " at the rival stores. He 
fished, he huuted squirrels, he 
picked persimmons, he studied the 
soil and the uicthods of farming 
followed by the people of the 



really afford to lay off, he 
thought, to doctor up, so he 
kept working when he ought 
to have been in bed. He be- 
came thin to the point of 
emaciation, and could not have 
done a full half-day's work to 
save his immortal soul. His 
father-in-law insisted on his try- 
ing the curative properties of 
the Plateau, and sent him down 
to his own brother, who kept 
a little hotel in a mountain 
town on the Plateau, " five miles 
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section, and prcscutlv he found himself without any 
cough, eating like a horse and sleeping clear 'round the 
clock. When he came back to Cincinnati that Christ- 
mas, Henderson was brown, upright, with a new walk on 
him, and twentv-fivc pounds more on his bones than 
he had carried South. ALso, he had a firm deter- 
mination to make his future home " on the moun- 
tain," as the Plateau is invariably termed by its dwell- 
ers. So he took what money he could rake and scrape, 
and, his father-in-law helping him again, he bought a 
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piece of land that had had 
some clearing, and before 
February ended, he and his 
little family were settled 
near a village in their own 
plain, comfortable home. 
Six years ago that was. He 
has a big peach orchard 
just coming into bearing 
and he sells a couple of 
hundred dollars' worth of 
strawberries every year. 
The wife raises chickens, 
turkeys and guinea fowls. 
They have a flock of sheep 
and three cows, and ever}- 
year they raise hogs for 
their winter's meat. The 
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not be fair to say that they never regret the advan- 
tages they lost when they left the vicinity of the 
city. But being people of sense, they remember their 
-that the husband and father is spared to his 



mercies— 



hogs get fat in the fall on 
the mast in the woods, and 
there is nothing better than 
a strip of mast-fed bacon. 
They have a j-oke of oxen 
and two mules, and by their 
neighbors thej- are con- 
sidered to be on the high 
road to affluence. They air 
doing well, for they are 
alive and together. It would 
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a hundred dollars will go such 
a long way. A failure in crops 
is practically unknown This is 
because there are no droughts, 
no blizzards, no extremes in 
heat and cold. There are no 
mosquitoes, no malaria, and 
(what some will regard as a 
disadvantage) no negroes on 
the Plateau. A market is con- 
venient ; one may always sell 
to advantage either to Chatta- 
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nooga or Cincinnati, sometimes 
one and sometimes the other 
being more favorable. Finally, 
society is extremely good, and 
schools, churches and the vari- 
ous secret orders are found in 
plenty. It is true there are no 
publiclands to be honiesteaded, 
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but it is also true that there 
is no tremendously long and 
arduous journey to be taken, 
as in the case of the govern- 
ment lands obtainable in the 
West. What a family would 
save on railroad expenses 
would go a long way toward 
buying a home on "the moun- 
tain." And it would not have 
to be irrigated either. 
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All this talk has been of utilitarian things; yet how can one leave the subject with 
no mention of the beauty of the section ? One day great painters shall come and 
make famous its mountain slopes, with their laurels and rhododendrons, their waterfalls 
and gorges and caves, their natural bridges and forests. Great writers shall immortalize 
the hero pioneers, the advance guard of civilization, and interest the world in the 
types now fast passing away. In the meantime, the beautiful, rich, generous Plateau 
welcomes all who come. And of all that she owns — timber, building stone, coal, 
iron, oil — any one of which would make her great, nothing is so valuable as her 
capacity for taking care of her newcomers and giving them happy homes. 
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HB ■ ^ *" I ^EN trunk lilies of railway enter 

r ^^ I^B I Cincinnati. The geographical 

M. condition is such as to make of 
tlie greater number of these friendly 
connections of the Queen & Crescent 
Route, reaching from other great ship- 
ping centers of the Northeast and 
West, and bringing to Cincinnati a 
heavy commerce, to be tnrned over to 
the Cincinnati Southern for shipment 
south. Large quantities of grain, hay 
and feed are handled in this way, with 
structural iron, machinery and provi- 
sions; and in turn the South supplies 
the North with cotton, molasses, pig iron, bananas, oranges, melons and berries, using 
Cincinnati as a distributing point. One of the largest systems that interchanges busi- 
ness in this manner is the Big Four Route (Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway). This great system forms a part of the \'anderbilt interests. It includes 
2,342 miles of main track. From Cincinnati it spreads out in a fan-shaped net-work, 
which covers the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, reaching the larger portion 
of the towns of those States, and bringing through the Queen City, from Dayton, 
Springfield, Columbus, Cleveland, Sanduskv, Indianapolis, Shelbyville, Benton Harbor, 
LaFayette, Danville, Blooniington, Peoria, Terre Haute, Mattoon, St, Louis and Chicago, 
with all the rich territory embraced by these cities, a steady flow of people and a stream 
of mauufacturing products. The Queen Citv gains from all this as a distributing point. 
How much this gain is it is difficult to estimate. 



THE ItIG FOUR ROUTE. 

The general offices of the Big Four are located at Cincinnati, occupying offices in 

the Big Four Building, adjoining the Central Union Station train sheds. Here a 

small army of clerks and a large staff of officials administer the affairs of the road. 

Mr. Ingalls, the President, is a stockholder and director in the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
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& Texas Pacific Railway Company also, and, as a Cincinnatian and a broad-minded, 
public-spirited citizen, is at all times in the front rank. Mr. Ingalls is a director of 
the Cincinnati May Musical Association and President of the Board of Managers of the 

Queen City Club, and has always 
been a leading spirit in many 
financial and railroad projects. 
The operating department of the 
road is in the hands of Mr. C. E.* 
Schaff, General Manager. The 
passenger department is presided 
over by Mr. W. J. Lynch and Mr. 
\V. P. Dejjpe, second in charge. 
Both are Cincinnatians. Mr. 
Deppe was in earlier years in 
the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Queen & Crescent. 
Mr. E. F. Osbonie, Secretarj'; 




IITEWATER VALLEY, 



Mr. F. D. Comstock, Treasurer; Mr. P. A. 
Hewitt, Auditor; Mr. E. F. Cost, Traffic 
Manager; Mr. G. W. Kittredge, Chief En- 
gineer; and Captain John Egan, Superin- 
tendent of Dining and Parlor Car Ser\'ice, 
all have their headquarters in Cincinnati. 



THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is 
the only line connecting with the Queen & 
Crescent Route that also makes connection 
with that line at any other point. This it 
does through its Louisville line, which 
crosses the Cincinnati, New Orleans &. 
Texas Pacific at Lexington. This Lexing- 
ton connection affords an interchange of 
business to and from points in Eastern 
Kentucky, such as Winchester, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Greenup and Ashland, from which a 
great deal of southern traffic comes, both 
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in. freight and passengers. The Queen & Crescent brings considerable patronage to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, particularly dnrmg the summer season, when travel sets in for 
Hot Springs, White Sulphur, Old Point Comfort and the eastern summer resorts. In 
retuni, the tide turns round as winter comes, 
and the Chesapeake &, Ohio is able to return 
the compliment with business to New Orleans, 
California, Asheville and Florida. 

It is not amiss to say in this connection 
that the steady increase of traffic on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is largely due to the 
impetus given it by the former executive 
head of the road, Mr. M. E. Ingalls, who 
for many years has also been a member of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific Board of Directors. Mr. Ingalls' record 
in the rehabilitation of railroad properties, 
built up under his skillful hand into divi- 
dend payers, stands unapproached, and the 
present admirable condition of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio stands as a monument to his 

ability as an o»iTii.i,e«a momosameonl a 

organizer 

who can develop a property to its fullest prosperity. 
Mr. Charles B. Ryau, the Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of the Chcapeake & Ohio, is well known as a 
Cincinnatian as well as in his capacity as a railroad 
official. The operating department of the road is rep- 
resented at Cincinnati by 
J. \V. Hayiies, Superin- 
tendent of Terminals; the 

Superintendent of the 

Kentucky Division, Mr. ^^^M ^^ 

G. W. Lewis, having his 
HON. CHARLES P. TAFT. Iieadouarters at Ashland, 

Kentucky. 

THi; KRIIv RAILROAD. 

The Erie reaches Cincinnati over the Cincinnati, 

Hamilton & Dayton tracks from Dayton, and its traffic 

to the South comes from the East through Northeastern 

and Central Ohio, bringing to the Queen & Crescent 
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Route a territory rich in such manufactur- 
ing and business communities as Dayton, 
Springfield, Marion, Galion, Yonngstown, 
Jamestown, Salamanca, Buffalo and points 
throughout New York State, as well as 
through traffic from New York City and 
points bejoud. 

The connections between the roads 
have l>een most friendly. It was the old 
Atlantic & Great Western (afterward the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, now a 
part of the Erie) that made a proposition, 
in 1S67, to build with the aid of the city 
a road to Knoxville or some other south- 
ern terminus. In later years the Erie has 
furnished the material from which an able 
lot of railroad men, including Mr. Felton, 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Rinearson and many 
H c Hiiabi.d, General Aeen, Pissenesr Depanment. othcrs who have bcstowcd upou the admin- 

istration of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 

Texas Pacific Company, have given the best of their efforts in railroad administration. 

The exchange of traffic with tlie Erie is increasing yearly, under the friendly personal 

relations existing between Queen & Crescent officials and Mr. Holabird, the Erie's 

pas.senger representative at Cincinnati, and Mr. C. P. Morse, who, with the title of 

General Agent, represents the 

Erie freight interests in the 

Queen City. 



THIC NORFOLK S: WESTKRN. 

The Xorfolk ^1 Western lias 
only recently become a facUiv 
in Cincinnati railroad affairs, 
through its ab.'^nrpti()n of the 
Cincinnati, Purtsuioutli ^; \'ir- 
ginia Railway in the fall of [g(ii. 
This road gave the Norfolk & 
Western a direct line into Cin- 
cinnati from its Scioto \'allev 
Division at Portsmouth, and lo- 
cally brings quite a sum of 
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passenger traffic to the Queeu & Crescent Route. Passenger matters for the Norfolk & 
Western are looked after at Cincinnati by Mr. Allen Hull, Division Passenger Agent. 




INDIAN MOUND NEAR MIAMISBURC;. O. 



THE CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & DAYTON RAILWAY. 

As stated elsewhere in this volnnie, the early railroad history of Cincinnati was 
largely the history of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway. The Cincin- 
nati & Hamilton Railroad, as it was 
first known, was a purely local in- 
stitution, chartered in 1S45, and 
local capital has since continued to 
be interested largely therein. The 
historj- of the road has been closely 
allied with the history of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern, particularly so in 
recent years, since Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Da3-ton interests have come 
into control of a large amount of 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific stock. The Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton &, Dayton Sy.steni of to-day 
has grown from the original fifty-nine miles of road over which the city evinced 
such elation when it was first opened for traffic, to a total now more than ten 
times as great (seven hun- 
dred and thirty miles), and 
also controls and operates the 
Indiana, Decatur & Western, 
giving them an outlet to the 
West that adds two hundred 
and thirty-eight miles to their 
property. The line of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dav- 
ton is probably one of the 
most complete and profitable 
operated railroad properties 
in the cotnilry. 

The Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton was the sec- 
ond road to enter Cincinnati, 
and was opened for business 
September 19, 1 85 1. In 1869 
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the Cincinnati, Richmond & Chicago Railroad Company leased its property to the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton Jt Dayton. In May, 1S63, the Dayton & Michigan Railroad was 

leased, giving the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton &: Dayton entry into 
Toledo, and in 1870 changes 
were made in this lease bj- 
which a number of important 
connections were added. Local 
interest in the road has always 
been strong. The first Presi- 
dent. Mr. L'HcmmedieUjWas a 
Cincinnatian cf note. The last 
native Cincinnatian in charge 
of the road's affairs was Mr. 
Julius Dexter. Mr. M. D. 
Woodford, the present inciim- 
,• J ri i r Ri.-^ bent, is a native of Fredonia, 

N. Y.. and a Cincinnatian by 
Lid<.>{>tion only. In June. iSSu, he tirst tvvk. sfr^ice with the road as Vice-President 
and tk-ni-Tal Man.i>;or. and die follow iti;.: !:::te wa> e'.ected to rbe Presidencv. He has 
siirrvmndtxl himself witii a statY of able trLifr.c ar.c transportation leaders, who. even m 
the ditHou!: times who-.t other 
nuds lui.l to >:crui;i;'.e hard for 
existk-noc. h.;ve bee:i h.i:'-ji'.y 
.ib'e to r.uike t'.ie C'.ii.'.nnati, 
Ha:uiUon vS; l\i\tou .1 -jror.ta- 
b:o i.ro;vrtv. Mr. \\".lM.\ tlie 
Oe:wva: M.:::.i-e:-. be-.^:: raib 
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.;,r T-.i~e Manager of the n.^ud. 

x< Vaeiii; C-mpany. is referrwi 
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to at length under the head 
of "The Field and Staff." 



THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LINES. 
In 1836 a charter was 
issued for building and oper- 
ating the Little Miami Rail- 
road, now a part of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines. That emi- 
nent scientist, Prof. O. M. 
Mitchell, made the surveys, 
the State loaned $115,000 to 
the project and the road was 
finally opened for traffic as 
far as Springfield in 1846. 



i 




p^im^ 


:_< 
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SAWING MONOLITHS FROM THE SOLID ROCK AT BEDFORD. 
On ihe Monon Route. 



Thirty miles had been opened 
three years earlier. The 
growth of business in the 
half century since passed 
seems unbelievable. The 
road began operations with 
one locomotive, two passen- 
ger cars and eight freight 
cars. This equipment was 
all built in Cincinnati and 
was a proud accomplishment. 
Since these early days the 
road has been extended to 
Columbus, O., and is now 
operated by the Pennsylvania 
Company under a long lease. 
The high standard of Penn- 
on ihs Monon Roma. sylvania properties applies to 

their lines into Cincinnati. 
A fine commuter service reaches the eastern suburbs, and through trains reach all 
important eastern cities via Columbus, Pittsburg and Washington, D. C. Through 
service to Chicago via the Chicago Division passes through Hamilton, 0., Richmond 
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and Iv<'j(aiisjK.n. Iiid. 
& Iiifliiiiia for tlic- M 
tiiiiiiiti i\: Mii-kiiiirii:: 



rhe Cincinnati Southern Railuav 

, whi'fc co::nc-c::on •> 



r.a'Ie st k:chiT;'.i:c 
•. The Pe::::^y:va 
:< from ihe Litt'.^ 



ivith the Grand Rapids 
a a'>o operates the Cin- 
M:in:: at Morrow. O.. 




■:.,r->:i/i\ \V::::;;:i-:.ii. W:.~:i:iu:m:i C. H.. 

The sy.sltiii nl^o u'liitr'-ls tiic r.-;ifl fvoiii 
Ciiiciiiii.iti to LeiMiion, O.. i..riiK-r!y the- 
Ciiiciiinali. I^c-!j;iiioii ^: X<irUii.-ni. Tli;> line 
enters the city at tiie Court and Hpsuhvay 
deixil. but all otli'.r I 'c tin sylvan ia trains 




Tht IJaltiuiore ^S; Oliin 
Ikt, iSSi), the P.aUini()i 



arrive at the Pennsylvania 
depot at Pearl and Butler 

Streets. 

Tlin ISAI.TIMORE & OHIO 

SdrTIUVH^THRN 

RAILWAY. 

The Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, originally the Mari- 
etta 4\: Cincinnati Railroad, 
uas incorporated as the Bel- 
]nx- is. Cincinnati Railroad 
Cnnii>any. In 1SS3 it was re- 
orj^anized under the cogno- 

^ ■■■_' ..^.--.. ^^^^^^ ^j. cj,j^.jjjj,3jj^ Washing- 

ton & Raltiniore Railroad. 

SoutIi\ve>tern Railroad Company was organized in Deceni- 
<.\: Ohio kailn)ad Company Ix.'cnniing the owner of the 
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common stock of the Company and guar- 
anteeing the first mortgage bonds. The 
Ohio & Mississippi Railroad was built to 
develop the Western trade of Cincinnati, 
and the name of the road will go down 
to future generations for the part played 
by it in Cincinnati's early history. Tiie 
city devoted a large sum toward helping 
to build the road, and has always felt 
an interest in its welfare. As a part 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
the line has been practically rebuilt, 
and to-day carries more traffic than ever 
before. 



CONNECTIONS AT CHATTANOOGA. 




MAYER. SCHEUER. OFFNER Si CO. 
liters pl^k n E. Con 



The Southern Railway System is, of 

course, the principal connection of the 

Queen & Crescent at Chattanooga. Its 

various lines lead to Memphis on the 

west, to Kuoxville, Asheville, Bristol and 

Norfolk on the east, to Atlanta, Macon ^^cioihinK cincmnaii. 

and all points in Georgia and Florida 

on the southeast. The close relationsliip that exists between the two lines forms 
the theme of much of the space occupied by this history. 
The Central of Georgia Railway also connects with tlie 
Queen & Crescent at Chattanooga through its control of what 
was formerly the Chattanooga, Rome & Southern. Another 
important connection of the Queen & Crescent is the 
Tennessee Central, which connects at Rockwood and Emory 
Gap and runs westward through a country full of great 
natural timber and mineral wealth to Crossville and Mon- 
terey, with connection to Nashville. Other connecting lines 
are the Frankfort & Cincinnati at Georgetown, the Southern 
Railway at Georgetown, Lexington, Burgin and Harriman 
Junction, as well as the Lexington & Eastern, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Louisville & Nashville at Lexington, and the 
Louisville & Atlantic at Nicholasville. 
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coudemued to death. Hanged tliey 
should be, for their insolence, the 
Spanish war court declared. But in 
all that province no one could be 
found so base as to put a rope about 
the neck of a countryman — no slave 
so depraved as to accept liberty and 
wealth at such a price. Indeed, one 
negro, a blacksmith, ordered 
to perform this service, re- 
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tired for a moment into his shop 
and returned with the bleeding 
stump of his arm daugUug. He had 
cut off his hand rather than do that 
which was so obnoxious. 

The patriots were finally shot, 
-and thereafter, for a long time, 
there was neither peace nor rest in 
the land. Finally, with the coming of some of Spain's best blood to Louisiana, and 
with intermarriages between the new owners of the soil and the fine old Creole fam- 
ilies, a better feeling obtained, opposition to Spanish supremacy ceased and the little 

town on the Mississippi began to 
grow. Her commerce became 
great and her people famous for 
their wealth, their taste and their 
extravagance. "/.////(■■ Pan's" the 
town was called, and the old 
chroniclers of Etirope tell how the 
homes of the wealthy were fitted 
up like palaces; how the ladies 
gave fetes not excelled by the 
smaller courts of the old coun- 
tries; how the guests to these wore 
the stiffest of brocaded silks, gold 
embroideries and diamonds that 
princesses might envy. 

ST. CHARLES STREET. NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
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Royal and titled pcrsonajfcs 
and visitors of eniincuce were 
not lacking. In 1798 the Due 
d'Orleans (Louis Philippe of 
P'rancel and his two brothers 
visited New Orleans. Tin.- 
houses where tlicy danced and 
diued and slept are ])ointed out 
to this day. Later on, in 1S24 
or 1S25, they say La I'ayette — 
no jrreat lover of kiii^^.s — sle])t 
in the same room Louis had 




KrJOb CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 




eonie fewer. ISnt the tri-C( .lor, after a brief i)e: 
of rejoicinjj tliat I'rance had lier own a,i;ain. hai 
eoiue down; Louisiana had l)eeii lioiiLrht hv 
I'nited States, and from the ^Mval stafT tliat 
lw»riie tlie flaj^'s of two kin^'dums wa\ed the 
white and Idue of the C,\x-.it Re[Hd)!ie. Louisi 
was made a State in 1S12. Two years hiter 
British attacked the city and were defeated 
General Andrew Jackson, who liecanie the lier 
the city. A statue of ttie j^t-neral is now in 
center of Jackson S(|iiare, which nnist be s 
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used, and on the same great 
rosewood bedstead. Barons and 
counts there were in plenty, 
and in 1793, after Spain re-ceded 
Louisiana to France, it seemed 
likelv that they would not be- 
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ST. LOUIS CATHEDRAL, 



Clay statue, sculptured by Joel T. 
city has furnished lier full share of 
not, perforce, so brief ! But 
one name must be mentioued 
— that of Etieniie de Bore, boru 
in Louisiana, educated in 
France, and self-exiled to the 
Province again because he fell 
in love with Mademoiselle 
Destrahan, daughter of the ex- 
treasurer of Louisiana. De 
Bore became a plain planter — 
he who had shone at the bril- 
liant court of France. He 
spent years in trying to fiud a 
profitable crop for the estate 
that was his beautiful wife's 
wedding portion. Cotton flour- 
ished only on the uplands. Indigo 
black soil, but had no export value. 



by visitors. It was made by Clark Mills 
at a cost of $50,000. Other famous statues 
there are that visitors must see. One in 
particular is the Washington Artillery, in 
Metairie Cemetery. Another is the monu- 
ment to "Margaret" — the first statue ever 
raised to a woman in the United States. 
It is to Margaret Haugherj', who spent her 
life in looking after and providing for home- 
less children. She was but an Irish wash- 
erwoman and milk peddler, but honor was 
hers in life, and undying fame follows her 
because of her good works. 

In Greenwood Cemetery is a handsome 
niounnient to the Confederate soldiers, and 
in Metairie one to the Army of Northern 
X'irginia, also an equestrian statue of Albert 
Sidney Johnston over the tomb of the 
Army of Tennessee. Lee Monument is in 
Lee Circle. It is considered an excellent 
likeness of the famous general. The Henry 
Hart, of Kentucky, is in Canal Street. The 
names for History's roll. If this article were 




THE OLD DUELLING GROUND. CITY PARK, 
New OrlMM. U. 

had proved a failure. Corn grew on the fat 
The Jesuit fathers had, in 1751, introduced 
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LIVE OAKS AND SPANI 



sugar cane from San Domingo, rejoicing in the thought of the wealth they had 
added to the continent. But they were doomed to disappointment, for the juice 

could not be depended upon 
to granulate. 

De Bore studied cane. He 
worked, he experimented. He 
put out a crop of cane and 
saved every joint of it as 
seed for the next year. The 
crop was cut and ground. Anx- 
iously was the result awaited. 
Ill the sugar house De Bore 
superintended each process 
through which the juice was 
put. Finally a great shout — 
"It granulates! it granu- 
lates!" went up — and another 
Auduton Park. N™ orteara La. grcat iudustry was added to 

this country, which has flour- 
ished exceedingly. Visitors must see the Sugar Exchange at Front and Bienville 
Streets. It has about forty members. This article might be stretched out indefi- 
nitely, there arc so many 
things to see and talk about. 
New Orleans has been the 
subject of delightful magazine 
articles, which must have been 
as pleasant to write as they 
are to read. 

There is no city where 
one may spend a more eujov- 
able time, no city where one 
may learn more of the early 
history of the country, l^'rom 
every point of v i e w N e \v 
Orleans is interesting. Tlie 
writer, the painter, the histo- 
rian , the antiquarian -— eac!i 
and all niay profit by a visit. ^^ ^,^^, ^^^^ krknch ouarter 

If one wishes to hunt and n^w cii™s. l;;. 

fish, the " Teche Country" 

is at hand; and for the invalid, the winter climate is the most delightful possible. 
The oldest building is on Chartres Street, between Ursulines and Hospital. It is 
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the old Archbishop's 
palace. Some of the 
buildings behind the 
old Willi were erected 
in 1730 for the Ursu- 
liiies, who came over 
at Bienville's urgent 
request, and was in use 
by tlieni for nearly 
one hundred years. 
The building was once 
leased from the Sisters 
by the State and was 
for a wtiile the State 



Capitol. Alx)ut 1840 
it was presented to the 
diocese as a residence 
for the Archbishop and 
was so used up to 
1899. The old slave 
market was at the cor- 
ner of Chartres and 
Esplanade Streets. 
Visitors will not fail 
to see it anj- more than 
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they will fail to see the old French market. Here 
are buyers and sellers speaking well nigh every lan- 
guage under high heaven. Here are French, Spanish, 
Italians and English ; Moors, Hindoos, Gaseous and 
Chinese; and, stranger than all, a few Indians, women 
mostly, come in from Bayou Laconibe and their lauds 
in St. Tammany Parish. It is in vain that one tries 
to tell the prospective tourist of things he tniisl see. 
One un'ght spend a short lifetime exploring, such is 
the charm of the beautiful old city. 



CHAPIKR XVI. 
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'. C. RINEARSON. 

CincinruTi, Ohio, 
er Agerrl Clnclnnail, h 
Cific Railway ard Ala 
llrcud Comtanlas. 



tween North nnd South for the 
only coiiimon gruiiiid just then 
gether, the South beginiiinii to 
the North desirous of 
new outlets for trade. 

Tlie Northern lucii 
wlio had been "out with 
the troops" for t\v<) 
years, three years, four 
j'ears, caiue houie full 
of stories of the beauty, 
the productiveness, tlie 
riches of tlie States they 
had marched tlirougli. 
The timber country, the 
coal country, the inMi 
country, the cotton- 
growing region, the caue 
(158) 



AS has been said elsewhere, it was in 1869 that the 
daring project of building a road that should 
L tap the ricii country south of the Ohio River 
was determined upon by the city of Cincinnati. It 
meant a tremendous risk; it meant what was then a 
vast expenditure, and it meant in case of success steady 
streams of wealth flowing into the Queen City from 
many sources. Even then those who were most san- 
guine concerning the " New Road," as it was called, 
could not begin to foresee the splendid results to be 
obtained. Remember, this was in '6g. Doubt and dis- 
trust were ofteuer in the minds of those separated by 
a few degrees of latitude than any softer feelingfsT 
Long trenches full of gallant dead lay too thickly be- 
two sections to have much love for each other. Their 
was business, and on business ground they came to- 
fcel new life after tlie crushing exjicrience of the war, 
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lands, these had all been noted. And now they were to 
be easily reached — the "New Road" would fix that. 
So, pressed on by a great weight of public opinion be- 
hind them, the voters cast nearly sixteen thousand 
ballots for the construction of the road. 

Right across the river into Kenton County, Ky,, was 
the first jump. The 
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Royal Spring, which supplies 
the town with water. In the 
early days it was the scene of 
fierce fights between whites 
and Indians. Right in this 
and neighboring counties is 
the heart of the race-horse 
district of Kentucky. The 
limestone water and blue- 
grass pasture give the bone and 




county is named 
after old Simon 
Kenton, scout and 
pioneer, and a de- 
scendant of a -well- JOHN R McLEAN 
known cavalier fani- PuWisliBr The andnnaii Enquire. 

ily. Then comes cmtmnan, o. 

Boone County, 

named after Daniel Boone; Grant, Crittenden, Har- 
rison and Scott follow. From these counties Cincin- 
nati draws much of her dairy and vegetable supply, 
Georgetown was settled in 1775, and here is 
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iiiscle that go to make winners. Here is the home 



of Nannie Clark, Alam, Longfellow, Star Davis, Enquirer, Idlewild and a score more of 
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fast ones we have no 
time to name. Oil 
through the Blue Grass 
the road runs until 
it strikes the knoh 
country, coucerning 
which a whole book 
could be written. Then 
the beautiful bridge 
over the Kentuckj' 
River is crossed. It is 
/ j I ^^^^^^Hj^^H^^^B^BS ^^.Jtt^^^^^lH ^^^ above 

Y / j I ^^^^^^\^^^K^^^^Hfi^^^^V^^^^^^^^^ mark, and when built 

yl I ■ ', ^^^Bfl^H^H^^EE!^^^" ^^^^^^ '^ ^^'^^ ^^^ highest bridge 

■CI { . ^ ^^^^^^^I^BCfl^^^l "' •.I^^^^A *'^^ world. 

BLr lil '"'^^^■BHEII^^^I '^I^Hi The does not 

rest upon artificial sup- 

EECTION OF H, GARLICK & CO, 5 R03ltJ YARDS "^ ^ 

u;;-,w K,. ports, but on the solid 

cliffs which fomi the 
banks of the river. There are magnificent towers at each end of the bridge, built by 
the late John Rocbliug. They have nothing to do with the present structure except to 
add to its beauty. The Dix River empties in sight of the bridge, and here is some 
of the grandest scenery in the United States. Here, too, are remains 
of ancient villages 
and fortifications, 
which have not Ijccn 
as fnlly explored and 
studied by archaeol- 
ogists as would seem 
desirable. The whole 
country lends itself 
to rouiance and is 
full i)f stories of ad- 
venture, tales of early 

settlers, their daring M,,-,..fa-.-.,..,. i n-r-, f.,;: c •■ -. a^v ar.< ms-c, Twin«.coris.nd rc.b- 

deeds, their figlits 

with the Indians, their Iiairbreadlli 'sc;ipt-s and lalcrthc-ir ])caceful old age in the beau- 
tiful and fruitful country they practically made. 

lyUK-oln Cuuiity is noted for its medicinal springs, and, in fact, all through this 
country the water is of extraordinary (jualily, even when unmixed by the various 
ehalylK-ates and sulphurs. Some of the streams are subterranean, one in Pulaski 
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County in particular, being large enough to turn a mill flowing underground for at 
least seven miles, having occasional openings to receive small branches. Here, too, are 

many caves, from some of which 
have been taken human bones 
of gigantic size. The country 
begins to be rich in minerals — 
coal, iron and lead all being 
found in workable quantities. 
The old tale of "Smith's Silver 





Mine" comes to mind as we cross the bridges and 
trestles and dart through the many tunnels we find 
near the Tennessee line. Many old citizens stick 
stoutly to their belief that silver in paying quanti- 
ties exists near Cuni- 
Geol- 
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berland Falls. 
ogists, however, aver of cincmnan, 

that they find noth- 
ing to support the belief, so perhaps the tradition is 
only a tradition with no foundation of fact. 

The tableland of Tennessee has elsewhere been 
mentioned, but chiefly as a health resort. It is notable 
also for its coal fields, and here the peach finds its 
natural home. Nowhere else in the United States do 
strawberries and peaches attain the delicious flavor 
that they have on the Tennessee Plateau. 

It is to the South, beginning perhaps with Ten- 
nessee, that we mu.st look for homes for the surplus 
population in future. Here are thousands of acres of 
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clioap lands, waiting only for cultivation to produce food in 
abundance. It will be one of the richest sections in this coun- 
try some day the natural advantages are so great. Here are 
no burning droughts, no de- 
structive cjcloucs, no acres that 
must be irrigated before they 
will bring forth fruit. Instead 
litre are eual and iron in abund- 
ance for manufactures, here arc 
lung, cool sunimurs.late autunnis 
and mild winters; here is abund- 
ance of the finest timber in the 
world ; here is stock - raising 
country not excelled anywhere 
with its succulent grass and 
clear, flowing water in plenty. 
General Jack.son, in his old age, 
322 Wiini.1 ST.Mt. once said to an old friend : 

jtaiionBrs PrintBrs. BUr.k Bcnjk "Sir, I havc traveled far aud near over this countrj-, and I be- 

di^B'^ml'it*'ic'nr«nr'vi*i'nB lievc tluit tliis tablclaud of the Cumberland is to be the garden 

^""' spot of the Uuicm." 

One of the factors in the commercial success of all this region is the fine grade of 

oil found — there is none of greater natural purity in the world. It has been known 

since the earliest settlements that oil of some sort — "rock oil," the pioneers called it — 
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must exist somewhere in the bowels of 
the earth. They found it floating on the 
springs they knelt to drink from, and 
now and then a little stream, the outlet 
of an underground fountain, would be 
tainted with the unwelcome odor. That 
it might grow to many uses and high 
commercial value, that vast fortunes might 
be founded on its flow, the\- never dreamed. 
How could they? But it is even so. A 
number of wells have been bored, and 
the oil that they contain is of the high- 
est quality. A pipe line at Somerset, 
established by the Standard Oil Company, 
runs through Pulaski and Wayne Coun- 
ties, Kentucky, into Fentress County, 
Tennessee. This line connects all wells 
so far found, and the market being close 
at hand the profit is something well 
worth having. 

One of the ceuters of this oil industry 
is Bumside, Kentucky. Here, where the 



Cincinnati Soutliern crosses 
the Cumberland River, is the 
head of navigation, and here 
is the natural railroad center 
from which to reach the oil 
fields to the South and South- 
west. The natural advantages 
at Bumside were long since 
foreseen by one man in par- 
ticular, and his lielief in the 
place, in its natural resources 
and in its future growth has 
been such that he lias devoted 
his best thought and his capi- 
tal to its development. Tlie 
man reterred to is Captain C. 
W. Cole. Through his efforts 
hotels have been established, a 
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Captain Cole is the executive head, was organized 
in the early Sos to provide river transportation that 
the Nashville boats could not be relied upon to 
give. Beginning with a line of push or keel boats 
to Burkesville these were soon superseded by a 
boat with a wheel operated by horses. In the 
second year, so rapidl}- had the business grown, 
the company built the first .steamer, soon added a 
second one, and 
the business has 
continued to grow- 
in a degree never 
anticipated bv its 
promoters. The 
Buniside & Cuiu- 
bcrhuid River R. 
R. Company wa^ 
organized as a re- 
sult of this growth, 
and its sidings and 
tracks constitute a 




college built, steamboat lines in- 
augurated on the river, railroad 
terminals constructed, and manu- 
facturing interests brought to 
Burnside, where coal and timber 
and the cheap freights of a natural 
waterway add themselves to the 
advantages of easy rail communi- 
cation with the cities of the North. 
The Burnside & Burkesville 
Transportation Company, of which 
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belt railway connecting the Cincinnati 
Southern, the river landing and the many 
factories, stores, mills and commission 
houses. The future growth of this devel- 
opment of transportation facilities is to be 
rapid. The progressive spirit of the man- 
agement has always kept in front of the 
requirements of the case and the oil inter- 
ests are bringing capital into this region 
in large amounts, with which to build rail- 
way lines, open up tank and pipe lines, 
and, it is hoped, to develop at the same 
time the unsurpassing beauties of the 
Cumberland as a pleasure resort, 
^ -^^^^-^^^ Much of the prosperity that has come 

wtf ^F- 'rk^-— ---^"^ ^^^E^^h1]1I ^'^ ^^^ Burnside Company's interest is due 

Iff rf^^T^Pr Xll=^:^^H~'^^^fl *" ^^^ unremitting efforts and faithful ser- 

iJi=4'' - ' '* -r^",^— f-i -^B^R^^^Hi vices of A. B. Massey, General Passenger 

IJ'^jp I — ^ 9^^^^^^l '^&^"*' ^^'^^ ^^s ^o*" years given Captain 

y I iil'L tf li^^^M M ^^^Si^^H ^"^'^ '''^ enthusiastic assistance. 

A little further south we come to one 
of the last Indian holdings in this part of 
the country. This was in what is now 
Hamilton County, about half of which was 

still, in 1835, the property of the Cherokees, whose title was extinguished in that 3-ear. 

Settlement by the whites rapidly followed. A post office was established in 1S37 

under the name of Ross' 

Landing, and here is where 

Chattanooga now stands, a 

beautiful city, growing 

wealthier with each year. 

It is a great manufacturing 

center and distributing point 

and is already known as "the 

Pittsburg of the South." It 

possesses advantages of which 

Pittsburg can not boast, in 

its healthy climate and in 

the closeness of the materials 

which it manufactures and in 

their exhaustless supply. 
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Many people have the idea that "The South'' is a land of heat and drouth. But 
this is a greatly mistaken idea. Take Alabama, for instance; its average temperature 
the year 'round is 60 degrees. 
Very seldom, indeed, does the 
thermometer rise above 95 
degrees ; very rarely falls be- 
low 18 degrees. Zero weather 
is unknown, and sunstrokes, 
common enough in Ohio, in 
Illinois, in New York, equall3' 
so. Here, too, is room for a 
greatly-increased agricultural 
population. Here are cheap 
lands for sale, here are min- 
erals in abundance, timber to 
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be cleared and sold, fruit lands to be set out, and new 
homes to be made where tliere is room to "spread out." 
The Queen & Cres- 



cent Route adopted 

as a sort of slogan, a 

few years ago, this 
telling sentence: '•'^ Land and a I.iviiii^ are the best and 
the cheapest in the Great Nnu Sont/i.'" And it is true. 
Since then thousands of families ha\e gone over the 
route and selected new homes in Kentnckv, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florid;i. 
They are engaged in mining, stock raising, cane grow- 
ing, cotton culture and fruit raising, and of all wlm 
have thus founded homes in the "New South," small, 
indeed, is the percentage of those who have grown 
discouraged or homesick, and have gone back to the prssidem st. Nichouu houi co,. PrDpnetorj 

. The Si. Nicholas, 

old township and the old way they had of doing things. Founh and r»c8 streeu. cindnnaw. 
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Louisiana is a State that grows everything one raises 
in the North and three great staples besides. Thousands 
of small farms have been bought in the last ten years by 
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people unwilling or un- 
able to endure the sudden 
and severe clianges of our 
Northern States. Tliese 
small farms are mostly 
devoted to trucking, and 
the growing goes right 



on the year 'round. Peas, 
lettuce, cucumbers, radishes 
and string beans grow un- 
protected all the year, and 
transportation facilities are 
such that they reach a good 
market. The three staples 
referred to above are, of 
course, cotton, rice and sugar 
cane. Rice and sugar cane 
take capital ; cotton is an 
easier crop to raise, not re- 
quiring expensive machinerj- 
to handle, nor does the land 
which %vill grow it cost much 
in the start. 

Oranges make good crops 
in Louisiana, too, though it 
used to be thought that they 
could not profitably be grown. 
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The Northern farmer who finds himself not quite so well up to work as he used 
to be would do wisely to investigate his chances for a renewed lease of life in a milder 
climate. Let him remember one thing — that in truck farming all the family can bear a 
hand and Iielp, and that 
in these Southern States 
there is always some- 
thing coming along to 
eat and to sell. He 
doesn't have to wait for 
"spring" to open up. 
No wonder the Queen it 
Crescent Route speaks 
up proudly of llic ffirat 
Xcu' Soiilli. Its de- 
velopment does not stop 
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short of the marvelous. In thirty 5'ears — onl^' thirty 

years — its numberless sources of wealth have been opened 

up to the world. Its riches are underestimated even to 

this day. Consider a moment: whole mountains of 

iron and coal and lead. Millions of acres lying untouched 

M, B. FAKKiN. hv the plow; timber, the like of which is not known 

pi'"'"^Circinnaii o clsewlicrc lu tlic woHd ; building stone, marble, gypsnm, 

Of The M, B. Farrin Co. =iii Fartin ft Korn clays of thc fiucst sort j adclcd to thcsc, thc chesp 

Ljrf"ri=n s Aiscc^it.^n. transportation afforded by the many rivers and the Queen 

c^ Crr:iiiiit Riuiti' with it.s connections. No wonder, we 

repeat, that the road speaks proudlv ttf the lerritorv it drains; no wonder that that 

territorv speaks proudly- of Our Road, lis btiilcliug and successful operation have gone 

far toward healing the breach ttiut once existed between thc Xorth and South. 

The people of the two sections brouijlit near together, engaged in business with 
each other, have learned the gtwid that each po.ssesscs, so that a time can never come 
when a sectional disagreement will occiir such as once rent the country asunder. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

To Florida. 



NOT so many years ago it was almost as difficult 
to get to Florida from one of our Northern 
cities as to go to Europe. Now tlie trip is very 
pleasantly and quickly made in vestibuled trains run- 
ning without change from Chicago and other large cities. 

It is great comfort when one takes one's numerous 

■ ^ — traps aboard a train to know that no exodus need follow 



^^^^^^H^^^^^^H until the journey is comfortably finished. Thus it 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ in leaving Chicago, for instance, for Jacksonville or 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ St. Augustine. The train from the city by the lake 

is simply attached to the Queen &, Crescent Special, 

J. A. DOD N, J with a new crew speeds across the river, through 

Ceneril SuwrinlendBn. Westorn Dialrla ^ ' ^ 

souihorn Riiiway Company. (hc Bluc Grass, past thc Tocky faccs of thc Tenncsscc 
Mountains, nito and out of the iron cities of Alabama, 
across a corner of Georgia and so into Florida. Then, where the traveler goes 
depends upon what he wants. A health seeker will go to the coast or near it, 
and sitting in the soft sun- 
shine day by day will gain j rj— 
strength until he scarce re- >aB^ k 
alizes what he was when he '^^^^^^^ 
he left bleak skies and chill- ^R^B^I 
ing winds behind. ^H^l^l 

Florida is Italy minus ^VQ^Ii^ 

the pictures, the beggars, the ^S!IH| 

mountains and the poor food l^iv^^l 

and plus the ease of getting ^^Hh^H 

about and the privilege of ^^lll^H 

doing exactly as one pleases. |^HB[JKp 

The blue sky, the soft breezes ^^|^^^H 

and the delicious warmth of ^^l^^^l 

the sun are very similar. I^B^^^I 

The man who loves sport l^^l^^^l 

will drift away from the big W^^^^^ 

(169) 
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fish, kingfish, sheepsliead, trout, 
for the taking, and lie will have 
tiiat he is any particular good 
is the fisherman's guerdon. 
Another class still will 
prefer the pleasures of so- 
ciety. There are no hotels 
anywliere superior to those 
at the fashionable resorts 
in Florida. Rvery conve- 
nience in the world is found 
in them, and the grounds 
are laid out by the best 
landscape gardeners to be 
had. Golf and tennis arc 
provided for, and the hotel 
hops are all that ccnild 
be asked. Here come the 
millionaires of the United 
States; here come wealthy 
and titled foreigners visiting 
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hotels toward the hummock land. 

There are deer and bear to be had 

occasionally and plenty of smaller 

game. One needs a guide to get the 

best out of one's gun and they are to 

be had — old grizzled fellows, who 

have spent pretty much all their lives 

"traipsing 'round the swamp," as they 

phrase it, who will take a hunter to 

their cabins and teach him as much 

of their woodcraft as they think good 

for him. They will show him how 

to "call" a wild turkey, so that he 

may have a stately gobbler to send 

home, proof of his prowess in the field. 

If the traveler's taste nnis to 

|b fishing, he will want to keep to some 

.iW^I^E of the salt water "rivers" — mere arms 

of the sea, inlets — and all the sport 

he craves may be his. Tarpon, jew- 

sea bass and a dozen more varieties may be his 

all he can do to land a good sized tarpon — not 

after he is landed, only the glory of overcoming 
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The Breakers has lately been 
enlarged and improved. The 
new ballroom and a dining 
hall have added greatlj- to the 
accommodations of this delight- 




this country, and during the season there is 
as much gaiety as Newport and Long Branch 
ever witnessed in their best days. 

Mentioning a few of these resorts at random, 
let us begin with the Royal Poinciana at Palm 
Beach. The grounds are a dream of beauty 
and the interior decorations not surpassed by 
some royal palaces. The golf links are par- 
ticularl)- fine, while for those who are not able 
to play the great game there are acres of lawn 
rick sliaws, bicycle chairs and comfortable seats 
on the great verandas for the quiet siesta that 
does so much to restore health. 
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ful hostelry. At Miami one may enjoy the com- 
forts of the fine hotel or mav go by water to Xassau, 
a fleet of finely-appointed steamers plying daily 
between this point and Nassau, Key West and 
Havana. 

It grows more and more the thing to go to 
Cuba, and will do so for the future. All visitors 
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who take the trip return delighted, and a common expression is, " Oli, we shall 
certainly go again next year." At Nassau one finds the Hotel Colonial on the 
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bay front. Here, too, is the \'ictoria, and here is another fine golf course. In St. 

Augustine are the Cordova, the Alcazar and the Ponce de Leon, beautifully-appointed 
hotels. The diniugroom of the Ponce de Leon is 
probablj- the most eIaboratel3-decorated eating place of 
any hotel in the world. At all tliese and a score 
more one iiiay find what he seeks whether it be quiet 




and rest, a round of gaiet\', 
opportunity to study types 
of human nature or a chance 
to range the woods and fields 
as a liuuter or naturalist. 
In an\- case the trip will 
be a delight and the mem- 
ory of it a treasure. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Legislation : Thk Thrkk Acts of the Ohio Legisi.aturk Author- 
izing THK Building ok the Road and thh Thrkk Bond Issues of 
$10,000,000, $6,000,000 and 2,000,000. 



A 



^N ACT Relating to Cities of the First 
Class having a Poi-ulation Exceeding 
One Hundred and Fifty Thousand In- 
habitants.* ( Passed ami took effect May 4. 1869: 66 v. 80.) 
(8307) Sec. I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio, That whenever, in any city of 
the first class having a population exceeding one 
hundred and fifty thonsand inhabitants, the city coun- 
cil thereof shall, by a resolution passed bj- a majority 
of the members elected thereto, declare it to be essential 
to the interests of such city that a line of railway, to be 
named in said resolution, should be provided between 
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termini designated therein, 
one of which shall be such 
city, it shall be lawful for a 
board of trustees, appointed 
as herein provided, and they 
are hereby authorized to 
borrow as a fund for that 
purpose, not to exceed the 
sum of ten millions of dol- 
lars, and to issue bonds 
therefor in the name of said 
city, under the corporate 
seal thereof, bearing interest 
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at a rate not to exceed seven 
and three -tenths per centum 
per annum, payiible at sucli 
times and places, and in such 
sums as shall be deemed best 
by said board. Said bonds 
shall be signed by the presi- 
dent of said board, and attested 
by the city auditor, avIio shall 
keep a register of the saniL-, 
and shall be secured by a mort- 
gage ou the line of railway and 
its net iucouie, and by the 




pledge of tlie faith of the city, ;iii(l a la 
which it shall be the duty of tlic couni: 
thereof annually to levy, sufficient, with 
said net income, to pay tbe interest and 
provide a sinking fund for the final 
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Legislation 

redemption of said bonds; provided, that no 
money shall be borrowed on bonds issued until 
after the question of providing the line of railway 
specified in the resolution shall be submitted h> 
a vote of the qualified electors of said city, at a 
specified election to be ordered by the city 
council thereof, of 
which not less than 
twenty days' notict- 
shall be given iu 
the daily papers 
of the city; and 
further provided, 
that a majority of 
said electors, voting 
at such election, 
shall decide iu 
favor of said line 
of railway. The 
returns of said 
election shall be 
uiade to the city clerk, and be by him laid be- 
fore the city council, who shall declare the result 
by a resolution. Tlie bonds issued under the 
authority of this section shall not be sold or 
disposed of for less than their par value. 
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(S308) Sec. 2. If 
a majoritj' of the 
votes cast at said 
election shall be 
in fa\-or of pro- 
viding the line of 
railway as speci- 
fied in the first 
section, it shall be 
the duty of the 
solicitor forthwith 
to file a petition in 
the superior court 
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of said city, or, if there be no 
superior court, then in the 
court of common pleas of the 
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county in wliich said city is ^'"' "' 

situate, praying that the 

judges thereof will appoint five trustees, to be called the trustees of railway 

(the blank to be filled with the name given to the railway in the resolution); and it shall 
be the duty of said judges to make the appointment, and to enter the same on the minutes 
of the court. Tliey shall enter into bond to the city in such sum as the court maj' direct 

with one or more sufficient sure 
ties, to be ajjpointed (approved) 
by the court, conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of their duties. 
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The bond so taken shall be de- 
posited with the treasurer of the 
corporation for safe keeping. 

IS309) Sec. 3. Tlie said trus- 
tees and their successors shall be 
the trustees of the said fund, and 
shall have the control and dis- 
bursement of the same. They 
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siiall expend said fund iu pro- 
curing the right to construct, 
and in constructing a single or 
double track railway, with all 
the usual appendages, including 
a line of telegraph between the 
termini specified iu the said 
resolution ; and for the purposes 
aforesaid shall have power and 
capacity to make contracts, ap- 
point, employ and pay officers and agents, and to acqnire, hold and possess all the 
necessary real and personal property and franchises, either iu this state or in any other 
state into which said line of railway may extend. 
They shall also have power to receive donations of 
land, mone\', bonds and other personal property, and to 
dispose of the same in 
aid of said fund. 

(S310) Sec. 4. The 
said trustees shall form a 
board, and shall choose 
one of their number presi- 
dent, who shall also be 

i CONTRACTING COMPANY Ini-oskibated . , . . , 

the acting trustee, with 

m, Ky.. opposite CIricinnati, O. Branch Office, ATlariTa, Ga. ° ' 

Ing Ten Sleam Shovels, wlih a full complemeni of Siandard Gauge FlaT 
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such power as the board may by resolution from tiuie 
to time confer upon him. A majority of said trustees 
shall constitute a quorum, and shall hold regular 
meetings for the transaction of business, at their office 
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in the city under whose action 
they are appointed, but they 
may adjourn from time to 
time to meet at any time and 
place they may think proper. 
They shall keep a record of their proceedings, and they sliall cause to he kept a full 
and accurate account of 
their receipts and dis- 
bursements, and make 
a report of tlie same to 
tiie city auditor annu- 
ally, and whenever re- 
quested by a rcsolntifin 
of tlie city council.- No 
money shall be drawn 
from s-iid fund but upon 
the order of said board, 
fxccpl tlii'ir iiwn toiii- 
finiso/ioit, u'liii-li shall 
(w paid i>!il of f/ir sniiic 
upon the alloieancc of 
the coil rt nppoin ling 

them, and shall be pro- The plsce where Goodrich Ruhhei Goods «e mide. Mechinical Rubber Coodi; DruKlsl*'. SuTEeonj- and Stttlonw*' 

B„v,v-. H,..j.i., . a: — ,- ..J A... L,.,. -7-, — «_., v,rt. (,6-68 Roada Si.; ChleSKO. Ml Lake Si.; Sui 

Bufblo. f Weil Huron St.: Boilon. 6 
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toriioned according lo their respective services. [Part in italics repealed April i8, 1S78: 75 v. 
115. See page 188 herein, but re-enacted April 17, 1S83: 80 v. 168.] 
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18311) Sp:c. 5. Said trustees shall 
have power to take such security from 
any officer, agent or contractor, chosen, 
appointed or employed by them, as they 
shall deem advisable. They shall not 
become surety for any such officer, agent 
or contractor, or be interested directly or 




indirectly in any contract concerning said 
railway. They shall be responsible only 
for their owm acts. 

(8312) Sec. 6. Whenever the city 
solicitor of any city under whose action a 
board of trustees has been appointed as 
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the said city solicitor shall fail to 
make application in either of the 
foregoing cases, after reciuest of any 
holder of the bonds issued b;- said 
trustees or by a tax-payer of the 
corporation, such bond-holder or tax- 
payer may file a petition in his 



herein provided, shall have reason to believe 
that any one of said trustees has failed in 
the faithful performance of his trust, it shall 
be his duty to apply to the court that ap- 
pointed said trustee, by petition, praying that 
sucli trustee be removed, and another ap- 
pointed in his place; and when a vacancy 
shall occur in said board from any other 
cause, it shall be filled in like manner. If 
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own iKune on behalf of the holders 
of such bonds for like relief, in any 
court having jurisdictitm, and if the 
court hearing the action shall ad- 
judge in favor of the plaintiff, he 
sludl he allowed, as part of his 
costs, a reasonable compensation to 
his atlonicv. 

(8^^131 Sv.c. 7. Whenever in the 
construction of a line of railway as 
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shall be so varied as to suit 
tile case, 

(S314) Sf.c. S. When- 
ever there aliall be between 
the termini designated in 
any resolution passed under 
this act, a railroad already 
partial!)' constructed, or 




herein provided, it shall be neces- 
sary to appropriate land forlhe foun- 
dation of the abutments or piers of 
any bridge across any stream with- 
in or bordering upon this state, or 
for any other purpose, or to appro- 
priate any rights or franchises, 
proceedings shall be commenced 
and conducted in accordance with 
the act entitled "an act to provide 
for compensation to the o\raers of 
private property appropriated to 
the use of corporations," passed 
April 3, 1S52, and the acts sup- 
plementary' thereto, except that 
the oath and verdict of the jury 
and the judgment of the court 
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rights of way acquired therefor, which can be adopted 
:is part of the line provided for in said resolution, the 
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trustees of said line may pur- 
chase the said railroad and 
riglit of way, and pay for the 
same out of the trust fund. 
Sec g. The said tnislres 
fhall have poiucr, as fast as 




el Cloilf Csnenl E=»»»nBer Dep«rtmBTii Clncln- 
rali. New Orleani & Tens Pacllic Railway and 
Alatama Great Southern Railroad Comrwilea. 



porliom of the Hue for whieh they are trustees are 

completed, to rent or /ease the right to use and operate 

such portions upon s/ieh terms as they may deem best; 

but such rights shall cease and determine on the final completion of flic ivhole line, n-httt 

the right to use and operate the same shall be leased by them to such person or company. 
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AN ACT SUPI'UEMENTARY TO THE AcT RELATING TO ClTlES OF THE FiRST ClASS 

HAVING A Population Exceeding One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Inhabit- 
ants, Passed MaV 4,1869.''" (1'asse.l nnci took effect February 14, T876: 73 V. 13 ) 

(S321} Sec. I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That it shall be lawful for the board of trustees appointed under the act to which 

this is supplementary, and 
they are hereby authorized 
to borrow as a fund for the 
completion of the line of 
railway for which they are 
trustees, a sum in addition 
to the amount authorized 
by said original act, not to 
exceed six million dollars, 
and to issue bonds there- 
for in the name and under 
the corporate seal of the 
city owning the line of 
railway. Said bonds shall 
be signed and attested in 
the same manner as the 
bonds authorized by the 
act to which this is sup- 
plementary, and shall be 
secured by the pledge of 
the faith of the city, and a 
tax whicli shall be annu- 
ally levied by the council 
of said city du the real 
and personal property 
therein returned on the 
ijraud levy sufficient to 
]iay the interest thereon 
;uid ]H-ovide a sinking fund 
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for their final redemption; 
and they may be made pay- 
able both as to principal 
and interest in gold or law- 
ful money at such times 
and places, and in such 
sums as shall be deemed 
best by said board; pro- 
vided, that uo money shall 
be borrowed on bonds issued 
until after the question of 
borrowing said money and 
issuing said bonds shall be 
submitted to a vote of the 
qualified electors of said 
city, at a special election to 
be ordered by the uia3'or 
thereof, of which ten days' 
notice shall be given in the 
dailv papers of the city; 
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and th^ mayor shall Issue said 
notice within ten days after 
the passage of this act, fixing 
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in said notice the day of said election; and further 
provided, that a majority of said electors, voting at 
said election, shall decide in favor of borrowing said 
money. The returns of said election shall be made 
to the city clerk, and be by him laid before the city 
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council, wlio sliall declare the 
result by resolutiuii; and pro- 
vided, tli;it uoiie of the Wnds i^, _-■,.. "■ 
authorized by this act sliall Ik; hC 
sold for less than par in lawful i ■;: 
money or bear a greater rate of ?•'■.■ 
interest than seven and three- ^v^j^":- 
tenths per centum peY annum. 

O I- J . J I II THE DAILY AND SUND, 

Sec. 2. Said /rusfir.t shall 
have biKk vr lo Ivasr the 'a 'hole = mi^^h ^"^" cucuiaiion m 

' . _ Cciman raur in Cincmnafi. , _ „ „. 

Ihw of railway for -a'/n'i/i //icy 

arc fnis/ccs, after its com f hi ion ^ upon llic coiidUioiis and in f/ic mode prm-idcd for hy 
the foinili scc/ioii of ilic act of April iSlli^ i^^73^ cu/i/lcd "</// acl siipplcmnilary lo an 

acl rclaliti^ lo cities of (he 
lirst (lass, haviiii!^ a popula- 
tion cxcccdinir one huntlred 
and fiflv thousand inhabit- 
ants" passed May -/Ik, iSSg. 
/iclnrc leasing' said rimd ihe 
liiistces shall ad^rrtisc for 
six months in the leadii/t^ 
ncu-spapcrs of Ihe I'uiU'tf 
Stales lor proposals for leas- 
iiiff said road; said adiwr- 
tisenicut shall correctly staff 
the conditions and rc-s/ fic- 
tions under ^fhich said road 
is to he leased, and the con- 

i.-acc rtivr-K naviLjAIIUIN LUPinrAINY. 

^:v=i, as Ksn [torn iha t-a« cl ihs TonnesMe River Na.lEa'ion Co.. 

. The Packet Lino operalos four sleamen in tonnecllon wdh railroads from KlnES- 

se, 10 Decatur, Alatama, The prltKipal paints touched are Brldeepon. Laneslon and Cunrervllle. 

id South Pllisburg, Tennessee. S. P. Williams. President ; V. Bohe. Vice- President : W. C. 

■ral Mana:er : John R. Parker. General Fielghl and Passenger Aeenl. 
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irad or lease thereof^ ijentered into^ shall bv aivardnl 
to the most favorabli\ rrsponsibtr bitldtr; provided, tliai 
said Inislei's shall be authorized to continue the work 
until such election, and carry out in good faith all 
fA-i-iliiii; niu/racts at the cx/x-hsc uf said city. [Repealed 





WILL H STOKES. 

CinnonjoES. Tennec:e=. 

April 24tli, 1877: 7.) V. ri^t,] 
IS333) Si-X". 3. In at/ions 
relatiiiff to said trust it shall 
be necessary to name the indi- 
I'idual trustees composing the 
^aid board of trustees, and 
actions shall be conimcnced 
at^ainst them as trustees of 
raihi'av {fill int. 



blank icith the 



the 
n to 
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the raihi'ay). Service shall be 
made at thr office of the board 
on the president, secretary or 
other officer in charge thereof, 
and actions now pending may 
be continued as above provided 
by striking out the names of 
the trustees. [Repealed and 
re-enacted in correct form 
March 25, 1886: 83 v. 38] 

Sec. 4. This act shall 
take effect on its passage. 
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AN ACT Sl'l'PLEMENTARV TO THE AcTS PASSED FehRUARV 24, 1876, AND ApRIL 24, 

1877; Supplementary to thk Act Relating to Cities of the First Class hav- 
ing A Population Exckeiunc One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Inhabitants, 
Passed May 4, 1S69 (O. L., vol. 66, i-. So), and to Repeal Section 9 and a portion 

OF Section 4 of said Act/'^ i i^issci an.i to-.i; effect A|irii ih, 1878: 75%-. uj.) 

(8324) Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That 
it shall be lawful for the board of trustees, appointed under the acts to which this is 

snpplenientary, and they 
are hereby authorized to 
borrow, as a fund, for the 
completion of the line of 
railway for which they are 
trustees, a sum in addition 
to the amounts authorized 
by said acts, not to exceed 
two millions of dollars, and 
to issue bonds therefor in 
the name and under the 
corporate seal of the city 
owning the line of railway. 
Said bonds shall be signed 
and attested in the same 




manner as the bonds author- 
ized by the acts to wbicli 
this is supplementary, and 
shall be secured by tlic 
pledge of tlic faith of tlie 
city, and a tax whk-h .shrill 
be annually levied bv tlie 
council of .said citv, on the 
real and personal property 
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therein returned on the 

grand levy, sufficient to paj' 

the interest thereon and 

provide a sinking fund for 

their final redemption, and 

they may be made payable, 

both as to principal and 

interest, in coin or lawful 

money, at such times and 

places and in such sums as 

shall be deemed best by 

said board of trustees; pro- 
vided, that none of the bonds 

authorized by this act shall 

be sold for less than par in 

lawful money, or bear a 

greater rate of interest than 

seven per cent, per annum; 

provided , further, that it 

shall be unlawful for said 

trustees to use the whole or any part of said bonds, or the proceeds thereof, upon 

any part of said railway, which may have been in use for the passage of freight and 

passenger trains before the passage of this act, or in providing terminal facilities, 

yards, workshops, depots 
or depot grounds there- 
for, until after provision 
shall have been fully 
made by said trustees, 
for the complete con- 
struction of that part of 
said railway which may 
remain uncompleted at 
the date of the passjigc 
of this act, so as to admit 
of the passage of trains 
of passenger and freight 
cars from one terminus 
to the other terminus of 
said railway, and until 
the fund shall have been 
set aside and appropri- 
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ated for that purpose, so as not to 
be diverted to any other object what- 
ever; provided, further, that wlieii- 
ever, and as soon as said railway 
shall have been so far completed as 
that passenger and freight cars may 
pass over its line from one terminus 
to the other terminus thereof, or to 
;iny other railroad of similar gauge 
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in the vicinity of siiid terminus, and extend- 
ing thereto, and over said railroad to said 
terminus, all net earnings and incomes there- 
from shall be paid into the treasury of said 
city, to the credit of the interest fund. 

Provided, that said trustees, with the 
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approval of the trustees of 
the sinking fund of the city 
owningsaid lineof railway, 
may expend a sum not ex- 
ceeding fifty thousand dol- 
lars 1^50,000), in the pur- 
chase of rights of way, and 
such other terminal facili- 
ties as may be deemed nec- 
essary by them to meet the 
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requirements of business and travel on 
that part of said railway which may, 
before the passage of this act, have been 
in use fi.>r the passage of freight and 
passenger trains. 

Provided, further, that no bonds shall 
be issued or sold, until after the question 
of their issue shall have been submitted 
to a vote of the qualified electors of said 
city, after not less than ten days' notice 
of the time of taking said vote, wliich 
time shall be fixed by the mayor of said 
city, and proclamation therei)f shall be 
made by him of the time of holding 
such election, which shall be held witliin 
twenty days from the passage of this 
act; and said vote shall be taken at the 
usual places of Jiolding elections in each 
ward of said city, and the ballots cast 
at such election shall have written or 
printed thereon the words, "For issue of 
$2,000,000 bonds — Yes," or, "For issue 
of $2,000,000 bonds — No;" and no bonds 
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shall be issued unless a 
majority of all the votes 
cast shall have written 
or printed thereon the 
words, " P'or issue of 
'?3,ooo.(x,o bonds— Yes." 
The returns of said ekc- 
tiou shall be made to the 
city ckrk, and by him 
laid before the ccninion 
council, who shall declare 
the result by resolution. 
(8325) Shc. 2. Said 
trustees shall, in addition 
to the powers granted in 
the acts to which this 
is supplementary, have 
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power to acquire by lease and hold 
lands for terminal facilities and 
rights of way thereto in the city 
owning tlie line of railway. The 
leases for the land so acquired shall 
be made to and in the name and 
tinder the corporate seal of said 
city. They shall be signed and 
attested in the same manner as 
the bonds authorized by the acts to 
which this act is supplementary, 
and the rents therein reser\'ed shall 
be secured by a covenant that the 
council of said citj- will annually 
levy a tax on the real and personal 
property thereof returned on the 
grand levy sufficient to pay the 
same; provided, that the aggregate 
amounts of said rents shall not 
exceed six thousand dollars per 
annum; provided, that no lands or 
rights of way shall be leased or 



acquired by the said trus- 
tees, without the approval 
of tlie trustees of the 
sinking fund of s;iid city; 
provided, funlier, th;it all 
contracts made bv the 
trustees of said rail\va\- 
contrary to anv of the 
provisions of this act 
shall be void so far as 
the funds in llic b;iu(ls 
of the trustees are con- 
cerned, hut sliall be per- 
sonally binding upon the 
trustees uiakmi^ the same. 
(.S336) Skc. 3. .S>; Hindi 
nf Ihv (ul passfd May 4II1, 
iS6<), to ichicli litis att /s 
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suppli'mcHlar)\ as refers lo 
the compeusalion of I he irus- 
Icfs, and the mode of ft.xing 
the same, is hereby repealed, 
and it is hereby enaeled that 
the trustees of said rtiihi-ay 
shall reeei-.T no coiiipeiisa- 
tioii for their sereiees be- 
yond (III ('ffgregate sum of 
fixr thousand dollars pei 
annum. [Repealed April 
r7, 18S3: So V. 16S.] 
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way, by any trustees appointed under the said 

act, in any city of the first class, wherein there 

may be any board of trustees of tbe sinking 

fund in an;- snch city, and before the award 

of any snch lease 

^S^^^s. or license to any 

A \ lessee or licensee, 

^^i^F^H or the delivery of 

^^B^^B, possession luider 

^^^^V such lease or 

^*^^^^BW cense to said les- 

^^^^^^ Tji^^^^^ ^"^ licensee, 

^^^^^^^^L ^^^^V of pos- 

^^^^^^^^ ^^^ be 

.submitted to and 

J, H. w.iFTs, receive the ap- 

One of Iha larsest tumbit manufacturer a alor.;; prOval of tllC trUS- 
tha line of the Oii«n & Crescent, with . , . . 

mill! at a. number of imrortani smlons. tCCS of tlie Sni kmg 

fund aforesaid. 
(8328) Sec. 5. The trustees of said railway 
shall not use or occupy any street, alley, or 
other public waj-, space or ground, or anv part 
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thereof belonging to said city, 
unless they make application, in 
writing, and receive the consent 
thereto of the board of public works 




I. Canhae! 



of said city; provided, that they shall have tlie 
right to use the streets and public ground now 
occupied by said railway. 

(8329) Sfx. 6. Nothing in this act contained 
shall require any purchaser or bolder for value 
of any of said bonds authorized by this act, to 
look to the application of the proceeds thereof 
to the construction of said lines of said railway 
according to the requirements of this act. 

(8330) Sec. 7. That section 9 of the act 
entitled "An act relating to cities of the first 
class having a population exceeding one hundred 
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and fifty thousand inhabitants," passed May 4, 1869 
(vol. 66, page 80), be and the same is hereby repealed. 

(8331) Sec. 8. The trustees of said railway shall 
have the power, as fast as portions of the line for which 
they are trustees are completed, with the approval of 
the trustees of the sinking fund, to rent or lease, 
temporarily, the right to use and operate such portions 
upon such terms as the)' may deem best. 

(8332) Sec. 9. Any and all parts of tlie acts to 
which this act is supplementary, which are inconsistent 
with or in conflict with the provisions of this act, are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 
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AN ACT Supplementary to an Act entitled "An Act Supplementary to the 
Acts passed February 24, 1^76, and April 24. 1877, Supplementary to the 
Act Relating to Cities ok the First Class ha\-ing a Population Exceeding 
One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Inhabitants, passed May 4, 1S69 (O. L., 
YOL. 66, p. 80), and to Repeal Section 9 and a portion of Section 4 of 

SAID Act," passed April iS, 1878.'^" (Passedan.ltooUeffectMay 15, 1S78; 75 v.jsg.) 

{8333) Sec. I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That 
it shall be lawful for the board of trustees, appointed under the acts to which this is 
supplementary, and they are hereby authorized to borrow, as a fund for the completion 
of the line of railway for which they are trustees, a sum, in addition to the amounts 
authorized by said acts, not to exceed $2,000,000, and to issue bonds therefor in the 
name and under the corporate seal of the city owning the line of railway. Said bonds 
shall be signed and attested in the same manner as the bonds authorized by the acts 
to which this is supplementary, and shall be secured by the pledge of the faith of the 
city and a tax which shall be annually levied by the council of said cit\' on the real 
and personal property therein returned on the grand levy, sufficient to paj' the interest 
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thereon, and provide a sink- 
ing fund for their final re- 
demption, and they may be 
made payable, both as to 
principal and interest, in coin 
or lawful money, at such 
times and places and in such 
sums as shall be deemed 
best by said board of trus- 
tees; provided, that none of 
the bonds authorized by this 
act shall be sold for less than 
par in lawful monej-, or bear 
a greater rate of interest than 
seven per cent, per annum. 
(8334) Sec. 2. Within 
twenty days after the passage 
of this act, the said trustees 

Buslness-WeofleracowMlnbuslnesswhlchlsr*! surpaasedln ihaSomh.bfiltiaatothoroi.fh- gj-C directed and required tO 

Eaweclilly. Two experienced and v-ell-luiown teachers. Professors Culon and Currls, are in charee. advertise, for UOt IcSS thaU 

forty days, twice each week, 
in three or more daily newspapers of general circulation in the state, one of which 
at least shall be published in the city owning the said line of railway, for proposals 
for the completion of the construction of said railway to a junction with any other 
railroad of similar gauge, in the vicinity of the tenniiuis of said railway, and extending 
thereto, so as to admit of the passage of trains from one 
terminus to the other terminus of said railway. And 
the said board of trustees are hereby authorized and 
empowered to conditionally accept the lowest and best 
bid or bids, in their judgment, for the performance of 
said work, from responsible parties, who shall funiisli 
satisfactory security for the fulfillment of the contract 
or contracts, if it sliall be awarded to them, as shall \w 
prescribed by the board of trustees in the advertisement 
for such proposals; provided, that such bid or bids shall 
not, in the aggregate, exceed the amount of bonds author- 
ized by this act. 

(8335! Shc. 3, When tlie said board of tni.stccs stiall 
have received and conditionally accepted a bid or bids 
for the completion of the said railway, as herein provided, they shall notify the mayor 
of the city owning said line of railway thereof; and the mayor of said city, within 
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ten days after the receipt of 
such notice, is hereby author- 
ized and required to issue 
his proclamation, which shall 
contain a statement of the 
aggregate amount of the bid 
or bids for the completion of 
said work, and shall declare 
to the qualified electors of 
said city the time of holding 
an election, which shall be 
within twenty days from the 
date of such proclamation, at 
which election the question 
of the issue of said bonds 
shall be submitted to a vote 
of the qualified electors of 
said city, and said vote shall 
be taken at the usual places 
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of holding elections in each 
ward of said city, and the 
ballots cast at said election 
shall lia\e printed or written 
thereon the words and fig- 
ures, "Forissneof $2,000,000 
bonds — Yes," or " For issue 
of $2,000,000 bonds — No;" 
and no bonds shall be issued 
or sold by said board of trus- 
tees, as herein provided, un- 
less a majority of all the 
ballots cast at said election 
shall have written or printed 

I, the »>1 of this Insillulion. \z i city with i copulation of nearly 4.000, twenty manufaototlM. thcrCOU tllC WOrds aud figUrCS, 

two sides! The olty pouesses all modern impro»ernenls''»nrits cMiem rop"ewn7'he 'h™itr " For isSUC of §2,000,000 

ullure of thirty Stales. For cenlrjHty and climate the Unlvetslty occupies a strateflc colnt, half , , t » T^l 

»lween the Lakes and the Gulf. Its clitnatic ad^antases for students having weak constltuHons bouds \ eS. The retUHlS 

nsurpasied on the continent. For circulars and caulogues address S E. Curtis. Seereiaiy Faoihy. . - j i ,■ i iiv j 

iman. Tennessee. of Said electiou shall be made 

to the city clerk of said city, 
and by him laid before the common council of said city, who shall declare the result 
by resolution, and if a majority of the electors shall have voted in favor of the issue 
of said bonds, the said board of trustees shall be authorized and required to formally 
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^^^^^ and finally accept and confirm the bid or bids, thereto- 

^^^^T A fore conditionally accepted as herein provided, and to 

^^^^■f^i execute a contract or contracts for the completion of the 

^^^^^ft,^ said line of railway in pursuance of said proposals and 

^^^^^B bid or bids. 

^^^^^^k (S336) Sec. 4. The said board of trustees are hereby 

^^^^^^Kj^^^^^^ required to apply the bonds, or the proceeds from the 

^^^^^^Kj^^^^^B sale of the bonds herein provided, exclusively in payment 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V for the work in the completion of said railway in pur- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ suance of said contract or contracts, until the said con- 
tract or contracts are fully performed, and said work 

CHARLES B. HOLDREGE, 1 i J .■ .1 r ^ v- i. .1 

completed, excepting tlie sum or $50,000 which they 

Franklin, Pa were authorized to expend in terminal facilities and in 

the purchase of rights of way, by the act passed on 

April iS, iS/iS, and which authority is hereby confirmed, under the conditions of the 

act passed on April iS, 187S. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Contract ok Modification and Extension of Lease. 

WHEREAS, on the nth day of October, A. D. 1881, the Trustees of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, nnder and in pursuance of an act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio, passed on the i8th day of March, 
1881, entitled "An act supplementary to the act relating to cities of the first class 
having a population exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, passed May 
4, 1869," with the approval of the Trustees of the Sinking Fnnd of the City of Cin- 
cinnati, and for and in consideration of the rents, covenants and agreements contained 
in an indenture made between the said Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway 
and the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Companj', did thereby grant, 
demise and lease unto said company for the term of twenty-five years, from the 12th 
day of October, A. D. i88r, the line of railwaj- known as the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway, extending from its terminus in Cincinnati, Hamilton County, Ohio, to its 
terminus in Chattanooga, in the county of Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, together 
with all the works, conveniences and appendages of said railway; and 

IVkereas, by an act of the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, passed April 
23, 1898, entitled "An act 
supplementary to an act 
relating to cities of the first 
class having a population 
exceeding one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, 
passed May 4, 1869," the 
board of trustees of any 
railway appointed under 
the provisions of the act 
of May 4, 1869, were au- 
thorized with the approval 
of the Trustees of the 
Sinking Fund of said city 
to agree with the lessees 
of any such railway to 
modify the terras and ex- 
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tend the time of grant of 
any lease thereof, for such 
length of time and upon 
stich terms and conditions as 
shall be fixed and provided 
by said Board of Trustees, 
and to borrow, as a fund for 
terminal facilities and per- 
manent betterments for any 
such railway, a sum not 
exceeding two million five 
hundred thousand dollars 
($2,500,000), and to issue 
tends therefor; provided, 
however, that no such mod- 
ification or extension of such 
lease shall be made until the 
question of making such ex- 
tension or modification shall be submitted to a vote of the qualified electors of said 
city at a general election held in said city in the manner provided in said act, after 
the making of the agreement aforesaid. 

N^mc i/iis iiidniliiir, made between the said Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway, party of the first part, and the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railwa}' Company, party of tlie second part, with the approval of the said Trustees 
of the Sinking Fund of said city, Witnhsskth. and it is mutually covenanted and 
agreed by said parties each 
for itself, its successors 
and assigns, as follows : 
Skction I. That tlic 
coustrnction given to the 
lease aforesaid bv the 
United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for tlie 
Si.Kth Circuit, in ca.-^c Xo. 
672 on the docket of said 
court, between Samuel 
M. Felton, receiver of the 
Ciucinuati, Xcw Orleans 
and Texas Pacific Rail- 
way Company, appellant, 
and the City of Cincinnati 

MILLS AND LUMBER YARDS OF THE KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
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and the Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, appellees, be and the same is 
hereby adopted and made part of said lease and of this indenture extending the time 
of the grant in the aforesaid lease as if said construction and decision of said court 
were written in said lease and in this indenture of extension; and further, the 
party of the second part covenants, whenever needed, to reconstruct the structures, 
works and conveniences, and other like structures, works and conveniences substi- 
tuted therefor, upon the said line of railway, at its own proper cost and without any 
deduction from the rent and other charges reserved and provided to be paid by the 
said party of the second part. 

Section 2. It is mutually covenanted and agreed, that the residue of the sum 
of $300,000 mentioned in clause eleven of the lease of said railway, now in the 
hands of the Trustees of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, 
amounts to nineteen hundred 
and eighty-four and 12-100 
dollars ($1,984.12), and that 
the same shall be expended 
for filling and improving for 
the uses of said railway as 
provided in the act of April 
22, 18S5 {82 Ohio L. 143), and 
in the agreement made in pur- 
suance of said act between 
the parties hereto dated July 
13, 1885. 

And it is further agreed, 
that all claims of said lessee 
against the said City of Cin- 
cinnati or said Board of Trus- 
tees in respect of alleged failure 
prior to the taking effect of 
this extension agreement to furnish terminals or other facilities are hereby waived. 

Section 3. That any additional track, whether additional main track or addi- 
tional side track, which may be constructed by the said party of the second part, 
on or along the said line of railway, shall be constructed on the right of way 
now owned or to be hereafter acquired by the parties of the first part, and become 
a part of the line of railway; and whenever it shall be found necessary that addi- 
tional lands or rights of way be acquired for the purpose of constructing additional 
main or side tracks, that such additional lands or rights of way shall and may be 
acquired under the terms and conditions of clause ten of said orighial lease, and the 
provisions of clause ten of said lease are hereby made applicable to the acquirement 
of lands and rights of way for such purpr 
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And said party of the second part shall keep the line of railway in such thor- 
ough repair and working order as shall be necessary for the rapid and smooth 
movement of passenger trains and the regular transaction of freight business and at 
the end of the term as hereby extended will redeliver and surrender said railway in 
the condition, at the time of redelivery and surrender, of a first-class single or double- 
track railroad, for the whole line of railway or portions thereof as may then be single 
or double tracked, 

Skction 4. The Lessee Company shall, before the execution and delivery of the 
contract of renewal, cause its capital stock to be increased in the sum of $2,000,000, 
making its total capital stock )f5,ooo,ooo, the proceeds of said additional capital stock 
to be invested in property to be used in the operation of the road, and to be pledged 
under the mortgage to the City to secure the rental. 

Section 5. Rental, according to the terms of the present lease, to be paid in 
cash up to and including the payment of July 12, 1902. The rental subsequent to 
July 12, igo2, becoming due under the terms of the present lease to be paid at the 
rate of one million and fifty thousand dollars (?i,050,ooo) per annum in cash on the 
quarterly due dates, and the remainder of $50,000 per quarter to be deferred from time 
to time as it accrues, and to be paid in quarterly payments of $10,000 per quarter, 
being at the rate of $40,000 per annum, with interest on all such deferred payments 
at the rate of 3 per centum per annum, payable quarterly, until paid. Such quarterly 
payments of $10,000 to begin October 12, 1902. 

Section 6. That the time of extension of said lease shall be for and during the 
full term of sixty (60) years from the date of the expiration of the present term, that 
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is to say, until the 12th day of October, A. d. 1966. Said party of the second part to have 
and to HOLD the demised premises and all additions and improvements thereon for the 
term above stated upon the terms and conditions stipulated in said lease and in this in- 
denture extending the same. 

The annual rent hereby 
reserved, which the party of 
the second part covenants 
and agrees for itself, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to pay 
to the party of the first part, 
its successors and assigns, in 
lawful money of the United 
States of America at the 
treasurj' of the City of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, payable quar- 
terly on the i2th days of 
January, April, July and 
October in each and every 
year of the extended term 
hereby granted, shall be the 
sums following, to wit: Dur- 
ing the first period of twen- 
ty years of the said extended 
term hereby granted the an- 
nual rental of one million 
and fifty thousand dollars; 

during the second period of twenty years of the said extended term hereby granted 
the annual rental of one million one hundred thousand dollars; during the third 
period of twenty years of the said extended term hereby granted the annual rental 
of one million two hundred thousand dollars. 

Section 7, That the quarterly installments of rents reserved in the lease and in 
this indenture, and the amount payable quarterlv under clause nine {9! of the lease 
shall bear interest at the rate of five per centum per annum for each day's delay 
by non-payment upon the days fixed therefor in said lease and in this indenture. 
Provided, however, that this stipulation as to interest on overdue installments of rent 
and amounts payable under clause nine (9) of the lea.se shall not be taken to be, aud 
shall not be, a waiver of the right of forfeiture as contained in clause thirteen (13) of 
said lease. 

Section 8. Within six montlis after the delivery of this contract of renewal, 
the Lessee Company shall file with the Trustees, in duplicate, a schedule of all 
its motive power, rolling stock and other equipment used on or in connection 
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proper cost its IkkjIcs at least once a 
public accountant or accountants or 
under the laws of New 
Y(»rk or of Ohio, and 
the certificate of said 
accountant or account- 
ants or auditing coni- 
jiany, as to the corrt-cl- 
iiess and fullness of the 
company's rcpurt i i 
respect to its earn- 
inj^s and expenses anil 
its financial condition 
shall Ik- fiU-d at the 
close of c;ich fiscal \ear 
with the'I'rnsteesaud he 
pnl)lished in the C<.ni- 
pany's animal reports. 
SiCi'TiuN 1 1. Clause 
14 (if the orijjinal lease, 



vr.ih tbe opexations ot tbe railway, 

and ibereafter siaiilaT scbcdnlcs 
be so £]ec cot oaXer than sixt^- da; 
after tbe first days of Janoarv 
Ju!y of each year, 

Sfxtii-x g. The pai^ cf 
.second part covenants and 
■whh the party oi the first p 
it •Azll not enter into any a gr e emen t^ 
expressed or iii:plied. or any nin- 
ning or other arrangement wheicby 
the freight (-r passenger traffic diall 
lit diverted from said railway, or 
■wherebv the charges on the same 
ijoing to or coming from points north 
or south of Cincinnati or Chatta- 
nooga shall be in excess of the 
charges made for such traffic between 
same points of origin and destina- 
tion bv other roads. 

SklTion 10. The Lessee Com- 

panv agrees to submit at its own 

year for a full and complete examination to a 

auditing company, duly licensed or incorporated 
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providing for arbitra- 
tion, is hereby abro- 
gated and annulled, 
and all rights of arbi- 
tration theretmder 
shall cease in respect 
to both past and future 
cases, and in lieu and 
in place of said clause 
14 the following is sub- 
stituted, which shall 
app!}' to the term yet 
to run of the present 
lease as well as the 
extension thereof here- 
by granted, viz.: 



It is further mutually cove- 
nanted and agreed by the parties 
hereto that all questions of dif- 
ference arising between the par- 
ties hereto in relation to the con- 
struction of this agreement, or 
otherwise in reference to the rights 
of the parties thereunder, shall, 
upon the written demand of eithLi 
party, stating in such demand thf 
question or questions claimed to be 
in dispute, be submitted upon an 
agreed statement of facts to the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati, or if 
there be no such court then to the 
Court of Common Pleas of Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, but if the 
parties hereto shall fail to make 
an agreed statement of facts with- 
in thirty days after a demand 

as aforesaid, then each of the parties hereto shall have the right to bring a civil action 
in either of said courts, and the proceedings in said courts upon an agreed statement of 
facts or in said civil action shall be conducted in accordance with the laws of Ohio with 
right of either party to review by petition in error or appeal the judgment rendered therein. 
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If the subject-matter of the controversy relates to a forfeiture or right of re-entry 
and the final judgment shall be that the said Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern 

Railway have a right 
. ,-'^- i of re-entry and that the 

^^'^?Sb^:j , hT original lease or the 

extension thereof here- 
in granted has been 
forfeited, the said party 
of the second part here- 
by covenants and agrees 
with the party of the 
first part to execute 
and deliver to the said 
Trustees a surrender 
of the original lease 
and this extension 
thereof and all rights 
under the same with 

Ctind Prix. Paris EXFOshion. 1900. The World's HiEhesI HcDors. pOWCT and aUtllority tO 

said Trustees to take 
possession of the said line of railway and its appendages, with all additions to and 
improvements thereof including all new constructions and reconstructions thereon, and 
all other property by said Lessee Company to be surrendered upon the termination of 
the original lease or the 
extension thereof as here- f^ 
in provided. ' 

Section 12. That at 
the execution and deliv- ;, 
ery of this indenture the 
said party of the second 
part shall execute, ac- 
knowledge and deliver to 
the Trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway 
a deed confirming the 
mortgage executed and 
acknowledged on the 1 1 tli 
day of October, :SSi, 
given by the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railway Company 
to said Trustees and ex- 
tending the lien thereof to all property thereby covered or to be hereafter acquired as 
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security for the performance of the covenants of said lease and of this indenture and of 
any supplemental agreement made pursuant to the act mentioned in section 14 hereof. 
Section 13. The original lease, dated October 11, 1881, is to remain in full force 
during the term therein granted and during the extension thereof hereby granted, 
except so far as the same is modified or amended by this indenture, and the said 







D'S-EYE VIEW OF THE ROSE-MEEHAN FOUNDRY COMPANYS WORKS. CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE. 
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party of the second part for itself, its successors and assigns, hereby covenants and 
agrees with the said party of the first part, its successors and assigns, that it will 
keep and perform all the covenants, stipulations and agreements thereof and of this 
indenture, and will not evade or violate an^' of the same. 

Section 14. This contract of modification and extension shall be of no force or 
effect unless and until the question of the issuance of the bonds provided for in sec- 
tions two (2), three (3) and four (4) of the act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, passed April 23, 1898 (93 Ohio L. 637), shall have been submitted to a vote 
of the qualified electors of the City of Cincinnati in the manner provided for in said 
act, and a majority of all votes cast upon the question of the issuance of said bonds 
at such election shall have been cast in favor of the issuance of the same, and shall 
likewise be of no force or effect in the event of a final adjudication of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that renders this or the supplemental agreement between 
the parties hereto, made pursuant to section 3 of said act, invalid in law. 

In Witness Whereof, Edward A. Ferguson, John Carlisle, Harry R. Smith, 
Thomas Morrison and John R. Sayler, Trustees of the Cincumati Southern Railway, 
authorized by resolution of said Board of Trustees <rf ' i Southern Rail- 
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way, have, on this 7th day of June, 1902, affixed their hands and seals; and the Board 
of Trustees of the Sinking Fund of the City of Cincinnati, in evidence of their 
approval hereof, have caused these presents to be attested upon the day and year 
above mentioned, by the signature of Charles P. Taft, President of said Board of Trus- 
tees of the Sinking Fund; and the said The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railway Company has, upon the day and year last above mentioned, caused 
this indenture to be signed and sealed by Samuel Spencer, its President, and W. A. 
Shoemaker, its Secretar}-, as the act and deed of said The Cincinnati, New Orleans 
and Texas Pacific Railwa}' Company, and its corporate seal to be hereunto affixed 
by its said Secretary ; the question of making such extension and modification hav- 
ing been submitted to a vote of the qualified electors of said city at a general elec- 
tion held in said cit}- upon the 5th da}^ of November, 1901, and a majority of all the 
votes cast upon the question at said election having been cast in favor thereof. 

Executed in triplicate upon the day and year above mentioned. 



Witness : 

W. T. POKTKK, 

Stanlkv Ki':kguson. 



EDWARD A. FERGUSON, [Seal] 
JOHN CARLISLE, [Seal] 

HARRY R. SMITH, [Seal] 

THOMAS MORRISON, [Seal] 
JOHN R. SAYLER, [Seal] 



TRUSTEES OF THE SINKING FUND OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI. 

By Charles P. Taft, President. 

THE CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS AND TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 13y Samuel Spencer, President, and 



W. A. Shoemaker, Secretary, 



( Seal of tlie ) 

(C, N. (). &T. P. Ry. ) 



Attest : 

W. A. Shoemaker, Secretary. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Supplemental Agreement. 



WHEREAS, the General Assembly of tlie State of Ohio did, by an act passed 
April 23, 1S98 (93 Ohio L. 637I, entitled "An act supplementary to an act 
relating to cities of the first class having a population exceeding one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, passed May 4, 
1869 (66 Ohio L- So)," autliorize the trustees of 
any railway, referred to in said act, to agree, 
with the approval of the Trustees of the Sink- 
ing Fund referred to in said act, with the lessee 
of any railway therein referred to, to modify 
the terms and extend the time of grant in any 
lease of such railway for such leugtli of time 
and upon such terms and conditions as shall 
be fixed and provided by said Board of Trus- 
tees, subject, however, to the vote of the qualified 
electors of an}- city referred to in said act; and, 
JF/icrais, said act did also make it lawful 
for said Board of Trustees to borrow, as a fund 
for terminal facilities and permanent better- 
ments for the line of railway therein referred 
to, a sum not exceeding two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($2,500,000), and to issue 
bonds therefor; provided, however, that no more 
than five hundred thousand dollars ($500,000) 
shall be borrowed, or bonds issued therefor, in 
any one year; and, 

W/iriras, said act did further empower the 
trustees of such line of railway to agree with 
any lessee of said line of railway that they 
would exercise the powers granted them in 
section two (2) of said act, on condition that 
the company, lessee of said railway mentioned 
in said act, enter into a supplemental agree- 
ment with said trustees of said railway, obli- 

(209) 
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gating itself, as and b3' way of additional rental for said line of railway, to pay said Trus- 
tees such sum annually as will equal the interest charge upon said bonds and provide a 
sinking fund for their redemption at maturity. 

Now, this indenture, made between the Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway, party of the first part, and The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
Railway Company, party of the second part, with the approval of the Trustees of the 
Sinking Fund of the City of Cincinnati, witnesseth, and it is mutually covenanted and 
agreed by said parties, each for itself, its successors and assigns, as follows: 

FirsL That, in case the time of grant iu the present lease of said Cincinnati Southern 
Railway be extended for a period of sixty (60) years from the date of the expiration of 
said lease, said Trustees shall and will exercise the powers granted them in section two 
(2) of said act, and shall and will borrow the sum of two million five hundred thousand 
dollars ($2,500,000), as aud for a fund for terminal facilities and pennanent bettennents 
for said line of railway, and shall and will issue bonds therefor under and in accordance 
with the provisions of sections two (a), three (3) and four (4) of said act, and shall and 
will expend thereof, beginning not later than January i, A. D. 1902, a sum sufficient to 
provide, in their judgment, proper terminal facilities in Cincinnati, Ohio, for said line of 
railway. And, as far as said Trustees legally maj-, the location, dimensions of real 
property acquired and the plans for all structures erected aud all improvements made 
from such funds shall be subject to the written approval of the said The Cincinnati, New 
Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company. 

That, in consideration of the foregoing, the said The Cincinnati. New Orleans and 
Texas Pacific Railway Company, iu case the time of grant in its present lease of said 
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Cincinnati Southern Railway be extended for a period of sixty (60) years from the date 
of the expiration of its present lease, shall and will pay to the said Trustees of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, as and by way of additional rental for said line of railway 
mentioned in its said lease, and in the indenture extending the same, such sum annually 
as will equal the interest charge upon the bonds issued in pursuance hereof, or such 
portion thereof as may from to time be issued, and the further sum of one (i) per centum 
per annum on bonds so issued to provide a sinking fund for their redemption at maturity; 
such payments to be made semi-annually on the first days of January and July of each 
and every year; the time of maturity of the bonds so issued to be at such period that such 
sinking fund shall so redeem them. 

Second, That all of the provisions, terms and conditions contained in the said lease 
of the Cincinnati Southern Railway executed b}^ the Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railwa}^ to The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company, of date 
October 11, A. D. 1881, and as extended and modified, relating to the payment of rental, 
excepting as to the time of payment thereof, shall be, and hereby are, made applicable to 
the payment of the additional rental herein stipulated to be paid, and especially in case 
the said The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company shall at any 
time or times fail to make the pajmients herein stipulated to be made by it when and as 
the same shall become payable as herein specified, and shall continue in default in 
respect to such payment for the period of ninety (90) days, then and in either and 
every such case the right to re-enter, contained in clause thirteen (13) of the said 
original lease, dated October 11, A. D. 1881, and as extended and modified, between 
the parties hereto, may be exercised. 

Third, That the amounts payable for additional rental as herein stipulated shall 
bear interest at the rate of five per centum per annum for each day^s delay by non- 
payment upon the days fixed therefor; provided, however, that this stipulation as to 

interest on overdue payments shall not be taken to be, and shall not be, a waiver of 
the right of forfeiture under clause thirteen of the said original lease as herein provided. 

Fourth, That the performance of the covenants of this supplemental agreement 
shall be secured in like manner as the covenants of the agreement executed between 
the same parties extending the time of grant of the present lease of the said Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway. 

In Witness Whereof, Edward A. Ferguson, John Carlisle, Harry R. Smith, 
Thomas Morrison and John R. Sayler, Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, 
authorized by resolution of said Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, 
have, on this 7th day of June, 1902, affixed their hands and seals, and the Board of 
Trustees of the Sinking Fund of the City of Cincinnati, in evidence of their approval 
hereof, have caused these presents to be attested upon the day and year above men- 
tioned, by the signature of Charles P. Taft, President of the said Board of Trustees 
of the Sinking Fund; and the said The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
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Railway Company has. upon the day and year last above mentioned, caused this 
supplemental agreement to be signed aud sealed by Samuel Spencer, its President, 
and by W, A. Shoemaker, its Secretary, as the act and deed of the said The Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company, and its corporate seal to 
be hereto affixed Ijy its said Secretary ; the question of the issuance of the bonds 
provided for by this supplemental agreement having been submitted to a vote of the 
qualified electors of the Citj' of Cincinnati, Ohio, at a general election held in said 
city on the 5tli day of November, A. D. 1901, and a majority of all the votes cast 
upon the said question at said election having been cast in favor thereof. 
Executed in triplicate upon the day and year above mentioned. 

EDWARD A, FERGUSON, [Seal] 

WiiiK^ss; JOHN CARLISLE, [Seal] 

\V. T. PoKTKk. HARRY R. SMITH, [Seal] 

Stani.kv FKkGisnN. THOMAS MORRISON, [Seal] 

JOHN R. SAYLER, [Seal] 

TRUSTEES OF THE SINKING FUND OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI. 

By Chaklks P. Taft, President. 

THE CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS AND TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY 

COMPANY. ISy ^AML-Ki. Si'UNCl-R, President, and 

W. A. SnoKMAKEK, Seereiaty. 

; Seal of tin.- / 

(C, N. O. & T. P. Ky. ) 

Attest : 

W. A. Shoemakkk, Sierelarv. 
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Trustees of the Cincinnati Southern Railway. 



1869. JUIW 
.869, JUIK 

1869, June 30. 
1869, June 30. 
1869, June 30, 
1875, Feb. 

1875, Dec. 

1876, Mar. 
1876, May 
1878, Feb. 14. 
18S5, Dec. 5. 
1890, Feb. 14 
1893, Dec. 30 
1897, Mar. 16 
1S97, Mar. 16 



Richard M. Bishop. . 

Edward A. Ferguson 
Miles Greenwood. 
PhiHp Heidelbacli. 
WiUiam Hooi»er. . 
W. W. ScarlwroiiRli 
Alphonso Taft. . 
Henry Mack. . . 
John SchifF. . . 
A. H. Busher, . . 
John Carlisle. . . 
Harry R. Sniilh . 
John E. Bell. . . 
John R. Sayltr 
Thomas Morrison 



DEATHS AND 



Died Mar, 3, 1S92. 



.S85. 
1876. 



Die<l Nov. 
Res. Feb. 
Res. Jan. 
Res. Nov. 13. 1.S75. 
Res. May 9, 1876. 
Died Deo. 23, 1896. 
Died F<.-b. 9, 1S78, 
Died June 2f<. 1S89, 



SUCCESSORS. 

John H. Bell. 



John Carlisle. 

Henry Mack. 

W. W. Scarborough. 

Alphonso Taft. 

J<ihn Schiff. 

Thoma; 

A. H. BuRhe 

Harry R. Sn 



John U. Sayler. 



Table showing the Vote upon each of the Bond Issues, Sale of 
the Railway and the Exten.sion of the Lease. 
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The Monon Route. 



THE Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, or " Monon Route," as it is 
popularly known, traverses one of the richest portions of the great central valley 
of the United States, and the center also of its population, and forms the main 
connecting link between Chicago and the Ohio River. Built originally northward 

from Louisville with intent to strike a lake port at Michigan City, it eventually 
absorbed the Indianapolis & Chicago "Air Line," and so acquired, by traffic arrange- 
ment with the Cincinnati, Hamilton &, Dayton Railway, a direct route from Chicago 
to Cincinnati and the South, as well as its own double line to Louisville, from Chicago 
and Michigan City. The rich deposits of coal and building stone and the great forests 
of hardwood timber in Southern Indiana and the agricultural products of the rich farms 
of the central counties have furnished a freight traffic that has taxed the capacity of 
the road to the utmost and necessitated its rebuilding and re-equipment with the 
heaviest of rail and track and the most modern of locomotives and rolling stock. 

The famous oolitic stone quar- 
ries of Bedford (and extending for 
a distance of fifty miles along the 
Monon) are in some respects the 
most notable quarries in the country, 
if not in the world. The stone is 
perfectly homogeneous, without strat- 
ification, and hence has no seams to 
occasion splitting. It is soft in tex- 
ture, but hardens when exposed to 
the air, and, while similar to the 
famous Portland stone of England, 
of which St. Paul's Cathedral is 
built, is nuich tougher and more 
elastic than any other stone known 
and perfectly adapted to architectural 
use of all kinds and in all climates. 
It is quarried bv steam channelers, "' "" '"'^ 

which carve it out in prisms six liy 

ten, fifty and even one hundred feet long, putting to shame the boasted prodigies of 
Egyptian and Assyrian civilization. It is then sawed into blocks and steam planers 
carve and mold it like wood, and more accurately than mallet and chisel, and prepare 
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The Monon Route 




it for the finest sculptured or ornamental work. It has been used iu many of the finest 
public structures in the country — the Louisville Custom House, the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, the Illinois State House, the Indianapolis State House, new Court 

House and Post Office, and 
the famous Soldiers' Monu- 
ment in that city, besides 
many of the finest public and 
private buildings in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. The 
output of a single quarry at 
Bedford amounts to a million 
and a half cubic feet per an- 
num, and the entire deposit 
is sufficient to reproduce in 
enduring stone every city in 
the land. Valuable sandstone 
quarries have recently been 
uncovered and give promise 
of a successful development. 
A superior quality of Port- 
laud cement is being made in 
the oolitic stone region and 
fine deposits of kaolin invite 
the establishment of porcelain 
factories. The Monon Route possesses in its sulphur-saline springs at French Lick 
and West Baden another source of natural wealth which claims superiority over all 
of its kind. These springs, numbering a dozen or more, are of varying strength and 
qualities and have been known for over a centurj- for their remarkable curative virtues. 
As new hotels have been constructed they ha^■e been finind each year inadequate to 
provide for the thousands who flock, winter and summer, to seek the famous water 
cure. During the past winter new fireproof liotels have been erected at French Lick 
and West Baden and the two resorts will be al)le to aceoiinnodate nearly two thousand 
guests at one time. The countrv in the neig!d>nrhood of the springs is rugged and 
characterized by great natural beauty and pieture.squcncss. Kvery kind of outdoor 
sport as well as indoor exercise is provided and the springs are well and favorably 
known to athletes from the Atlantic to the Pacific as a training place par excellence. 
In the central and northern part of the State are the great breeding farms and 
cattle ranches. Lafayette, Frankfort, Delphi and Mouticello are noted for their 
blooded stock, while the reclaimed marshes of the Kankakee are now feeding great 
herds of cattle brought up from Texas and Missouri to fatten upon the sweet, rich 
grasses of Indiana, Here, too, are hundreds of acres of sugar beets, the beginning of 
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a new industry that will place Indiana among the first sugar-producing States of the 
Union. The Kankakee marshes form the great game preserve of Indiana — a duck 
park a hundred miles in extent, from which the pot hunter is rigorously excluded and 
where the mallard, the red head, the teal and the plover reign in all their native glory. 

Cedar Lake is a beautiful picnic resort, thirty-five miles from Chicago. The lake 
is three miles in extent and is noted as one of the finest black-bass waters in the 
country, bass from five to seven pounds haviug repeatedly been taken with the rod 
by followers of the gentle art. 

The Monon is noted as a college line, for besides the great educational institutions 
at Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville, there are the Indiana University at Blooming- 
ton, Depauw University at Greencastle, Perdue University at Lafayette, Wabash 
College at Crawfordsville, St. Joseph's Academy at Rensselaer, besides a dozen smaller 
institutions, whose 
alumni are now serving 
their country in the 
army, the schools and 
in the higher seats of 
learning from Indiana 
to tJie Philippines. 

Chicago, the north- 
ern terminus of the 
Monon, might be de- 
scribed by a modern 
Sir John Mandeville as 
the navel of the conti- 
nent, the pearl and lady 
city of America. En- 
throned like a queen at 
the head of a chain of 
inland seas a thousand 

miles in extent, she reaches her hands alteniatelv to the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
great Northwest and the Gulf. Like Nurembnrg of old, Chicago stretches her hand 
to every land, and to reach Chicago is to reach the world. The Monon Route, in 
connection with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Davton Railway, runs four daily trains 
between Chicago and Cincinnati, connecting with the Queen & Crescent for all points 
in the South. Between Chicago and Louisville the Monon has a double dailj- service. 
including a through sleeper to French Lick Springs. The trains and service of the 
Monon are up to date in every particular and are noted above all others of the Central 
West for their promptness, comfort and luxury. In fact, "Monon Route" has become 
a sj'uonym for a comfortable journey. 
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Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Route. 



THE Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway, popularly known as the C. H. & D., 
is one of the oldest roads in the West. It was the second railway to enter 
Cincinnati. This Company was chartered March 2nd, 1845. The original line 
extended from Cincinnati to Dayton, O. Its passenger service was inangurated bj' a 
complimentary trip given to prominent Cincinnati citizens on September 19th, 1851. 
The regular service went into effect three days later and consisted of one train each 
way a day with three honrs and thirty minutes as scheduled time to make the trip. 
The present schedule consists of eight trains each way a daj' with an average running 
time of about one hour and thirty minutes. Freight business was not commenced 
until November 5th, 1S51, and was considered secondary to the passenger. All instruc- 
tions contained the prominent clause, "Freight trains in no case will interfere with 
passenger business." In 1862 the line Dayton to Toledo was leased; in 1872 the 
line Hamilton to Indianapolis. These comprise what is known as the main lines of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton System; its branch lines, Dayton to Ironton, 
Dayton to Delphos, Deshler to Findlay, Tontogany to North Baltimore, Hamilton to 
Middletown and Findlay to Fort Wayne, being purchased and operated since that time. 
This system has an unusually large local and suburban passenger traffic, as it touches 
a great many of Ohio and Indiana's most prosperous cities, between which there is an 
enormous freight and passenger business. Through sleeping and parlor car lines are 
operated between Cincinnati and Detroit via Toledo and the Michigan Central Railway, 
between Cincinnati and Chicago via Indianapolis and the Monon Route and between 
Cincinnati and Springfield, 111., via Indianapolis and Indiana, Decatur &. Western, the later 
being practically a Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton 
line. The service on these 
through lines is maintained 
at a degree of excellence. 
The sleeping, parlor 
and cafe dining cars rep- 
resent the finest type of 
modern equipment, the 
whole reflecting creditably 
on the present officials: 
M. D. Woodford, President; 
C. G. Waldo, General Man- 
ager; A. H. McLeod, Freight 
Traffic Manager; D. G. 
Edwards, Passenger Traffic 
Manager. 
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The Southern Railway System. 

THE dominating influence in Cincinnati Southern affairs at the present time is 
that of the Southern Railway Company. Mr. Spencer, as President of both the 
Southern and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Companies, is one of 
the most striking exponents of that present policy of finance covctl-J by the broad 
term "consolidation," and he has solidified and developed numerous railroad properties, 
large and small, into the Southern System, so that in 
future years the South will accredit much of its de- 
velopment, social, political and educational as well as 
material, to his broad-sighted view of what was most 
needed in order to open her doors to the greatest 
amount of leavening influence from without. 

In his policy of consolidation and combination 
he has seen fit, while retaining to Cincinnati the 
city's cherished preference for her own Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific organization, to so com- 
bine the traffic interests of all concerned as to place 
the Cincinnati Southern where her earning capacity 
has never been greater nor her future outlook brierhter. 

° C. A. BENSCOTER. 

The Southern Railway embraces in the system Ajsis^m conetai pasMnH. Asem 

proper an aggregate of 6,754 miles, to which should southsm Rjuway. ciuHir«,6» 

be added, as being 
^^^^^ dominated by Southern interests, the Alabama Great 

^^^^p^ Southern, 310 miles; the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 

^^K»0 Texas Pacific, 33S miles; the Mobile & Ohio. S79 

^^^^^^ miles; the Augusta Southern, 84 miles; the Georgia 

^^^^Br Southern tk Florida, 285 miles, and the Northern 

^^^^^V\^^^^ Alabama, 108 miles — making a magnificent total of 

^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^P This closely-connected system the territory 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^T from the Ohio and Potomac on the north and the 

^^^(B^^^^^^^^ Mississippi on the west to the great southeastern sea- 

board, finding an outlet at the ports of Norfolk and 
wAiTt. West Point on Chesapeake Bay, Charleston, Savannah 

Super inlendont CliKlnnali Division _ "^ ' _ 

OuMn & cr=seant Routs ^^d BruuswicU Oil thc Atlantic, and at Mobile and 
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New Orleans on the Gulf. From 
these ports a network of rail lines 
places the S3-stem in communication 
with the North through its teruiinals 
at St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati 
on the west and through Washington 
in the east, while the Mississippi River 
is reached at St. Louis, Memphis, 
Greenville, \'ickshurg and New Or- 
leans (the two latter via the Queen 
and Crescent). 

Tlie traffic interests of such a 
sj'stem are well nigh national in scope. 
Under the guidance of Mr. W. W, 
Fiuley, the Second \'ice- President, 
this great business is conducted in 
a manner at once so systematic as 
to detail and so comprehensive from 
the wider points of view as to be 
well nigh perfect, and passengers and 
freight are handled daily to practically 
all parts of the world without delay 
or friction. 




FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 

Or^iinlisd 186S. 

Idssl, lueeat and iirongesi Bank in Chaianoo^. Dsm^loiy of Clncirnail. 

New Orleans & Tflias Pacific Railroad, CsBlial and Surplus, 1500.000 : 

Dsposlts. SI. 600. 000. T, G, Montague, President: H. 5. Chamberlain, 

Vlco-Pr=sidem : J,H,Ralhburn. Cashier; Jno, W. Falon, A ss't Cashier 
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Mr, Spencer's organ- 
ization is highly 
perfected, and Cin- 
cinnati and the Cin- 
cinn.ati Southern are 
the gainers by rea- 
son of the alliance 
formed with this 
great railway net- 
work that enables 
the city's merchants 
and manufacturers 
to reacli the great 
natural market of 
the South with dis- 
patch and certainty. 
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New York Boston Binyhannon 

Elmira Hornellsvillc Rochester 
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Pittsburg Cincinnati Chicago 
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Simplex Bolsters 



SIMPLEX 

RAIL'WAY APPLIANCE 

COMPANY 



SUSEMIHL 

ROLLER SIDE 

BEARINGS 



Office and IV orks: HAMMOND, IND. Sales Offices : NKW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 



The Weir Frog Company 



Steel Die Formed Raii /> races 
Made of Steel Plate and Die 
Formed to fit any section 
of Rail. The Strongest and 
Best Brace on the market. 

Auto matte Sprinq^ Stands^ 
Embracing featurv^s not 
shown in any other Auto- 
matic Switch Stands for 
Main Line and Yard use. 



Manufacturers of 

Modern Track 
Appurtenances 



7 // • ee- Thro a ' Split Switches, 
C)j)eraled by a Single Low 
i^tand, and the simplest 
arrangement of this device 
in use. 

Speeial Traekicork for 
Mines, Plantations, Mills, 
Industrial Works. Send for 
( atalojrue and Prices. 



Rigid and Spring Frogs, Crossings, Split and Slip Switches, 

Switch Stands of various kinds. Stub Switch Fixtures, Etc. 



THE WEIR FROG COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 
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JOSEPH G. MILLER 
ST. LOUIS 



FASTENINGS 

Etc. 
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This illustrntioii shows 
le 

Dietz No. 3 

Globe Tubular 

Street Lamp 



Which is used as a 
Station Lamp for coun- 
try stations by many of the hirgest 
roads in the country. It gives a fine 
large light and is not affected by high 
winds. // is made by the 

R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

who have been making such lamps and 
railroad lanterns for over half a century. 



THE HALL 
SIGNAL COMPANY 

lhoa:i E-Xchangi- Ihiilding, New YoRK. 
Moiiadinxk Ihtilding. CHICAGO. 

'\/K ANUHACTURERS of automatic block 
■^ -*■ signaling devices. Estimates fur- 
nished on application for block signaling 
of single or double track lines, on "Nor- 
mal Danger" or "Normal Clear" plans 
with disc or semaphore signals; for 
curve, tunnel and yard signaling, electric 
interlocking, highway crossing bells, etc. 

Also exclusive oivners of the Ne'w 
ELECTRO GAS SIGNAL. 



Baldwin Locomotive Works 



Established iSji 




LOCOMOTIVES 'II 



ALL DESCRIPTIONS, for 

E R V \ A R [ K T Y OF S E R \' 1 C E 



DUF.NHAM, WILLIAMS (B. CO., Philadelphia. P«.. U. S. A. 
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Magazine and Newspaper 
Advertising 

Has built up enormous fortunes for manufacturers of staple goods in the North and 
is now available to the Southern manufacturer as a means of opening new chanirels of 
trade and of finding new markets in which to sell his goods. 



The Procter & Collier Co. 
Cincinnati 

Write, prepare, illustrate and place advertisenieuts in Magazines, Periodicals and Daily 
and Weekly Newspapers, and furnish plans for the successful advertising of any article 
of merit. We operate a complete printing plant, and write, illustrate and print booklets 
and other advertising matter that are distinctive for their beauty and originalitv as well 
as their selling qualities. 

If you are interested, write us for advice. We can tell you how the sale of your 
particular line of goods can be increased by a judicious expenditure for advertising. 

The Procter is Collier Co. 
Butler Building, i j West Sixth Street. CINCINNATI. 



(Till- Cini-iimati SiHitliiTii Rnilwav— ./ Hislon\ 
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